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“URN FRO. 1 ELECTRICAL 
iw LN "ROM HKEECPRIC: 
\CREASED FROM 572 TO 
SHARES INGREA "ROM 
1534 IN TEN YEARS 
133 vi N ‘TEN ARS 
An investor who divided {100 equally among all the shares in the Portfolio of 
Electrical Industries Trust in ag 1926, or when they first became available would 
have received an income of £5 6s. tod. during the first year. But for the year 


ending June 1936 this return would have increased to £13 3. 4d., and the original 
investment of {100 would in June of this year have been worth {219 ras. 1d. 
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ALLEY, The Electrical Industries Trust enables the public to invest sums of approxi- 


mately {50 upwards over a range of 41 Companies operating in this attractive field. 
Its constitution combines the adv antage of Trust Deed control and the simplicity 
and convenies:ce of the Unit method of investment. Under the Trust Deed, powers 
are delegated to the Managers which provide the element of “ flexibility’ > desirable 
in a Trust. confined to one industry. The Companies included in the permitted list 
have been selected by experts after careful consideration of their past record, their 
present financial position and the possibilities of future developments and earning 
capacity. 
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On the basis of current prices the Managers estim: ite that the annual return to 
certificate holders will be in the neighbourhood of 4°, gross from cash dividends, 
with recurring share bonuses in addition. 


Units may be bought or sold through any stockbroker or bank. 


KLECTRICAL & INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


A FREE BOOKLET 
TRUSTEES: which deals fully with the MANAGERS : 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE progress of the Electrical ALLLED INVESTORS FIXED 
& LIFE ASSURANCE ee ee TRUSTS, LTD. 

CORPORATION LIED. al information lating wo 165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 

: all Companies included in NATional 4931 

_ BANKERS: : the Portfolio, will be sent Members of the Association of Fixed 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED free on request. Ask for and T'lextble Trust Managers 

booklet $.4 
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THIS COMPLETE 


(Rolleiflex 
OUTFIT FOR £28 


Sent by return post on receipt of remittance. 


The finest roll-film mirror reflex camera. It shows 
the picture you are taking, full size and right way 
up, on the ground glass screen, and thus prevents 
the risk of getting mediocre results. All the con- 
trols are placed for ease in operation. Takes 12 
pictures 2} x 2} on roll film for 
1/-. With £/3.5 Zeiss Tessar 
lens and Compur shutter, I to 
1/500th sec., T. and B., complete 
with ever-ready case, lens hood and 
filter ... - £23.0.0 
§ monthly payments of £3.5.4 








We make the 
highesi possible 
allowances onany 
of your present 
photographic er 
ciné apparatus in 
part exchange for 
a Rollcificx. 
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AY we bring to the notice of those 
contemplating special charitable gifts 
that new X-Ray Plant is greatly needed at 


“MOORFIELDS’ 


The cost will be £1,200. 
for efficient apparatus is evident when it 
is stated that X-Ray films enable the 
surgeon to know the exact position of a 


The necessity 


foreign body in the eye. 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 







MOORFIELDS an CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL : LONDON, E.C\ 














urgently required 


The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 
following much-needed extensions :— 


(1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Royal Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the 
leading Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work 
needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


(2) ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 


The Royal Cancer Hospital was built in 1851. Many of the 
Wards date from that period and must be enlarged and 
modernised. 


NURSES’ HOME 

A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 
rest for the Nursing Staff. : 
Without these necessary and too long deferred extensions the 
work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 


(3) 


FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 








SUMMER CRUISES by ORONTES 


FOR FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 


AUGUST 8' 
to Villefranche (for Monte Carlo, Nice, &c.), 
Barcelona and Lisbon (for Cintra, Estoril, &c.) 


13 DAYS from 21 GNS. 
AUGUST 22 


Lisbon (for Cintra, Estoril, &c.), Constantinople 
Athens and Casablanca (for Rabat) _ 


21 DAYS from 36 GNS. 


ORIENT LINE 
CRUISES 


For illustrated booklet and priced plan write to -—~ 
Ltd., 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, F.C? 


West End Ofhces: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 & No. 1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
Telephones : MAN. 3456. WHI. 6981, TEM, 2258 
or Agents 
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Ea NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE sensational and much reported incident which 
terminated the proceedings of the League Council 
A” ast Saturday, when the Press gallery rather childishly 
ittered at Herr Greiser’s Nazi salute and Herr Greiser 
still more childishly retaliated by making a long nose at 
hem, is the least important part of the Danzig episode 
“tg vhich had just occupied the Council. The subject on the 
genda was the refusal of the commander of a German 
ruiser visiting Danzig to call on the High Commissioner. 
he discourtesy, which was deliberate, is inexcusable. 
But a discourtesy is not, by its very nature, the breach 
bf a formal obligation; and it may in retrospect be 
loubted whether a private remonstrance to the German 
*vernment from the rapporteur would not have been 
FES goth more appropriate and more effective than public 
liscussion of the matter by the Council. One of the 
meonveniences of dealing with it in this way was that 
err Greiser, as President of the Danzig Senate, had to 
be invited (as always when Danzig questions appear on 
he agenda) to attend the meeting. The invitation gave 
ferr Greiser the chance for which he—and apparently 
ferr Hitler—had been waiting. 
* * * * 

Danzig, Poland and the High Commissioner 
The German-Polish agreement of January, 1934, 
estroved the hypothesis on which the Danzig settlement 
ras based, i.e., the necessity for League mediation between 
Danzig and Poland; and since that time the function of 
he League High Commissioner has been to uphold the 
onstitution, not, as the treaty-makers intended, for the 
benefit of Poland (whose representative has displayed 
t the Council a studied indifference to the issue), but 
t the benefit of the non-Nazi minority of the German 
pulation of Danzig. A majority, Herr Greiser com- 
lained to the Council, was being “ oppressed” by a 
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minority (by which he meant that a majority was being 
prevented from oppressing a minority); and with much 
table-thumping he demanded a * revision of the conditions 
prevailing between Danzig and the League of Nations.” 
But Herr Greiser’s insolent tirade can _ scarcely 
have advanced the prospects of such a solution. The 
next word is with Colonel Beck, who is reported to have 
spoken severely to Herr Greiser after Saturday's scene. 
Poland must make up her mind either to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the other members of the Council in 
maintaining the prestige of the League and of its High 
Commissioner in Danzig or to abandon such safeguards 
as the Versailles Settlement affords her. The Polish 
Press does not suggest that the second alternative is in 


contemplation. 
x * x * 


The Paradox of Article XI 

One of the significant curiosities of the Assembly 
debate at Geneva was the French Foreign Minister’s 
reference to the “ paradox” and the “ absurdity” of 
Article XI of the Covenant. The truth is, of course, that 
the great successes of the League—the Greco-Bulgarian 
dispute, the termination of the “ state of war ~ between 
Poland and Lithuania, and the Mosul dispute between 
Great Britain and Turkey (though the last originally 
came to the League under the Lausanne Treaty)—were 
achieved through the procedure of Article XI. under 
which both the disputants took their seats and voted 
at the Council table. It was not until 1931, when 
Briand was dying, Stresemann dead, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain out of office, that the precedent was estab- 
lished of using Article XV at all. Since that time the 
only suecess which the League has been able to register 
is the settlement of the Letitia dispute between Columbia 
and Peru, and that was achieved in the full knowledge 
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that even if consultation failed, sanctions could not 
be applied. Comparisons are unfair. But on_ this 
showing, indeed on any showing, Article XI of the 
Covenant has stood the League in better stead than 
Article XV. It is not Article XI, but M. Delbos’ com- 
ment on it which constitutes the paradox. 

* * * * 


The Straits Conference 

The Straits Conference, which is meeting at Montreux 
in a charmingly pre-War atmosphere, appears to have 
reached a deadlock. The question of the passage of the 
Straits by warships of belligerents in a war in which 
Turkey is a neutral has divided Russia and this country, 
and the controversy involves points of principle as well 
as of interest. No doubt the Russian proposal that, 
when Turkey is a neutral, the straits should be closed to 
all belligerents except such as are carrying out their 
obligations under the Covenant, or subsidiary obliga- 
tions, such as are involved: in the Franco-Soviet Pact, 
would work greatly to her own advantage ; for even here 
the presence of Germany is felt, though she has no part 
in the Conference. The British position was originally 
that belligerents should have the right to pursue a 
defeated enemy. But to have insisted on this point 
would have probably involved breaking up the Con- 
ference, and though we may deplore the desire or necessity 
for refortifying the Straits, it is essential that the method 
of Conference should be shown capable of making such 
changes by agreement. 

* * * * 

The Egyptian Negotiations 

The reports from Cairo, and the arrival there of one 
of the legal advisers to the Foreign Office, give ground 
for hope that the conclusion of an Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
is now imminent. It is not the fault of the British 
Government that the promised agreement “by free 
discussion and friendly accommodation on both sides ” 
on the questions reserved under the 1922 Declaration 
has been so long delayed. Of the two main questions 
still at issue, the protection of foreigners and foreign 
interests in Egypt cannot be disposed of in an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. But the maintenance of the capitula- 
tions in Egypt when they have crumbled everywhere 
else in the Near East has become a moral impossibility ; 
and there is little doubt that other Powers concerned 
will be content to follow the British lead. The defence 
of Egypt and of the Suez Canal is a matter on which 
compromise should not be difficult. Egypt recognises 
better than anybody that her own military strength is 
an insufficient protection ; and this realisation will have 
been intensified by recent events uncomfortably near 
her borders. The gradual withdrawal of British troops 
from Cairo and the interior should, on the other hand, 
not prejudice essential British interests, and will be a 
welcome concession to Egypt’s desire to be mistress in 
her own house. The principle announced to the world 
by the British Government on the termination of the 
Protectorate that “the welfare and integrity of Egypt 
are necessary to the peace and safety of the British 
Empire’ remains, of course, an integral part of 
British policy. But this is an Egyptian as well as a British 
interest. 

* * * * 

Reinforcements for Abyssinia 

While the fate of Abyssinia was being discussed at 
Geneva, only two items of news penetrated the obscurity 
which surrounds the state of affairs in Abyssinia 
itself. The Emperor announced that an Abyssinian 
Government was functioning at Gore, and that com- 
munications could be sent to it through the Abyssinian 
Legation in London. That may not mean much. The 
other item is that, although units of the Italian army 





from Abyssinia were reported to have arrived, aj; 
frenzied greetings, in Rome, a fresh troopship left Napj 
for East Africa on July 2nd, and the departure of anotly 
battalion of Blackshirts was announced from Messi 
That may mean a good deal. It does not look as thoy 
Signor Mussolini would be faced at an early date yj 
the problem of what to do with the victorious a 

which will some day have to be repatriated from Afi 


* * * * 


The Presidential Campaign 

The campaign for the American presidency cannot} 
merely political; it must be increasingly dominat 
by the economic crisis, especially in the farming Stats 
The Federal Government has been compelled to gi 
relief to 200,000 families suffering through the gre 
drought in the North-West and elsewhere. North Dake 
is ruined beyond all records, while in Minnesota a try 
of 6,000 square miles is desolate. Cattle are to } 
slaughtered on an appalling scale. The industrial woj 
of the United States is dominated by the crisis in ¢ 
steel centres. Mr. John L. Lewis, leader of the dri 
towards industrial unionism, is making a comprehensij 
assault upon labour in the steel mills and the gre 
monopolist companies are resolved to fight the » 
movement to the last, despite the concession as | 
collective bargaining in the Republican party platfon 
This must mean a renewal of civil war in Pennsylvani 
Governor Landon’s prospects in the political conta 
are somewhat improved by the definite adhesion ¢ 
Senator Borah to his standard. That otherwise lo 
campaigner is always a regular party man in the pr 
sidential year. 

* * * * 

M. Blum’s Progress 

In France, M. Blum pursues his reforming missig 
with courage and independence. His latest propos 
is to abolish the secret funds at the disposal of th 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of certain other Ministre 


which have notoriously been used in the past for tg 


purpose of influencing the Press. The system of pu 
chasing the good opinion of the Press is as firmly estal 
lished in France, and considered almost as normal,; 
the ordinary commercial advertisement in this country 
Nevertheless, a bought Press has _ political influen 
(or it would not be worth buying); and so long as t 
practice continues to be followed both by M. Biuni 
opponents and by many foreign embassies in Pati 
some of M. Blum’s supporters are frankly afraid 
the hostility which this measure will provoke. Meat 
while, the principal danger which threatens M. Blu 
is that the strikes, having secured an unexpected meas 
of official sympathy and financial success, refuse 
peter out altogether and continue to disturb the county 
by sporadic outbreaks; and in the background the 
still looms the unsolved problem of devaluation. Th 
electorate which is now applauding M. Blum will » 
easily swallow the pill of increased prices which w 
be the inevitable consequence of a devalued franc. 
* * * * 


A Budget Deficit 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s sudden announcement la‘ 


week, that already he could foresee a Budget defid 


for this year, startled the House of Commons. B 
his statement also caused some satisfaction, for it meal 


that the rearmament programme is far enough advance 


It | 





for Supplementary Estimates to be necessary. 
not known how large they will be and Mr. Chamberla 
could not tell the size of the deficit. 


certain that a defence loan will be raised. Mr. Chambe 


lain went on to soothe the alarm he had caused, wil! 


hopes that seem too optimistic to be true. In the ne 
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few years, he said, the costs of rearmament would be 
heavy; but they could be expected to decline again 
once our defence programme was completed. Such a 
hope is hard to reconcile with what is known of armament 
programmes. There is no absolute limit to the needs 
of our defence forces; they are relative to those of 
other nations, whose strength has revealed our weakness. 
It is hard to believe that our neighbours will so con- 
yeniently adjust their programmes to ours and wait 
for us to achieve equality or superiority. But if they 
do not, then the costs of rearmament arc likely to be 
even heavier than they are at present. 
* * * * 

National Roads 

Mr. Hore-Belisha, the Minister of Transport, is to 


S be congratulated on his plan, announced to the House 


of Commons on Monday, for the taking over by the 
State of the 4,500 miles of trunk roads at present adminis- 
tered by the county councils. There is no ground at 
present for making local ratcpayers responsible for 
roads that are now used by, and meant for, through 
traffic; both the roads and the local authorities 
have suffered by this anachronism. The transfer will 
involve considerable financial changes ; and it is hoped 
that the assumption of this new responsibility by the 
Exchequer will leave the county councils with funds 
they can apply to improving subsidiary roads in their 
areas. Mr. Hore-Belisha is fulfilling Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s pledge that the extinction of the Road Fund would 
not mean neglect of the roads. By obtaining uniformity 
of width, surfacing and lighting on the trunk roads, 
his plan should earn for him once again the gratitude 
of road users. 
+ * * * 


The B.B.C. Debate 


On Monday the House of Commons debated the 
Government’s decisions on the recommendations of the 


Ul:water Committee on Broadcasting; the debate 
showed that Parliament clearly has no intention of losing 
its authority over the B.B.C. But since the Government 
has refused to appoint a senior Cabinet Minister to deal 
with the cultural side of broadcasting, a considerable 
responsibility for exercising control falls upon the 
Governors. The Board is to be enlarged and strengthened ; 
but the Governors need to be young and active men, for 
broadcasting, it seems, demands strong nerves. Both 
Parliament and the public have a real pride in the 
achievements of the B.B.C.; no one has had any doubts 
about the wisdom of extending its charter. But this satis- 
faction is sometimes tainted by suspicions that all is not 
quite well with the domestic affairs of Broadcasting House. 
It would be a pity if such suspicions were allowed to 
affect the real achievements of the Corporation; but 
sometimes cases arise which, as Parliament seemed well 
aware, deserve the closest public attention, 
* * * * 


A Lost Opportunity 

The Town Council of Jarrow is sending a deputation to 
the Prime Minister to ask why the efforts of a syndicate 
to establish a new Bessemer steel plant on the Tyne has 
been frustrated. The facts do not seem in doubt. The 
project was recommended by expert advice, and the new 
plant would have filled undoubted deficiencies in the 
British iron and steel industry in the North-Eastern area. 
But the scheme was frustrated owing to the opposition of 
certain members of the British Iron and Steel Federation : 
instead of a co-operative enterprise at Jarrow, arrange- 
ments have been made upon Tees-side for supplying the 
demand which undoubtedly exists. It seems certain that 
& great opportunity has been missed, and that a plan 
which would have relieved one of the worst of the de- 
pressed areas has been sacrificed to private interests. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It has 
been quite an important week in Parliament, with the 
debates on Broadcasting, the Midwives’ Bill, mal- 
nutrition and Colonial affairs, but the interest of Members 
has been centred on the international situation. There 
is a general feeling that Herr Hitler is now determined 
to force the pace and that the moment that the Olympic 
games are over there will be another demonstration of 
his contempt for treaties. One result of Herr Greiser’s 
remarkable behaviour at Geneva has been that there is 
virtually now no pro-German party in the Commons. 
Some members, indeed, are anxious that an effort should 
be made to induce the League Powers to withdraw their 
teams from the Olympic Games as the one protest that 
would really have some effect on the German Govern- 
ment, since they could not hide the rebuff from the 


German people. 
* * * 


There is no reason for any serious anxiety about 
Mr. Eden’s health. He obviously needs a rest after the 
gruelling experience of the last few months, but he 
displayed on his return from Geneva all his usual skill 
and authority in dealing with the barrage of questions 
and supplementaries with which he is faced every Monday 
afternoon. His answer to the repeated suggestion that 
renewed efforts should be made to secure an answer 
from Germany to the British note obviously impressed 
the House by its dignity and restraint. There is weleome 
evidence that the Opposition are beginning to realise 
the seriousness of the international situation, and that 
far more important issues are at stake even than the 
failure of the League to save Abyssinia. There is a new 
restraint at question time, and the old gibes about the 
rearmament policy of the Government are now heard 
far less frequently. 

* * * * 


The vote of censure on the Government for their 
alleged failure to deal with the problem of malnutrition 
attracted a large House, and almost as many Members 
desirous of speaking as on a foreign affairs debate. 
It is known that the Labour Party regard Sir John Orr’s 
figures as a bull point in their electioneering campaign 
and there was general anxiety to see how the Govern- 
ment proposed to handle it. Mr. Tom Johnston was 
below his usual form in making the introductory indict- 
ment. He neither suggested the causes of malnutrition 
nor proposed any substantial remedies. Sir Kingsley 
Wood had no difliculty, with a mass of counter-statistics 
revealing the improvement in the general health of the 
people and the decline in the mortality rates, in pointing 
out the exaggerations in the Labour case, but he was a~ 
little weak when he came to constructive remedies for 
such malnutrition as undoubtedly does exist. It is a 
question on which the Government is likely to be severely 
pressed by its own supporters as much as the Opposition 
before this Parliament has run its course. , 

* * * * 


It seems clear that there will be some stormy scenes on 
the debates in the Unemployment Regulations. The 
main difficulty will be that under the terms of the 
Unemployment Act of 1934, under which the regulations 
have been drawn up, no amendment is possible, and that 
the Government will once more be faced with the choice 
of carrying them through, whatever mischievous features 
may be exposed in them during the discussions, or 
abandoning them altogether. Mr. Buchanan made a 
good point on Wednesday afternoon when he reminded 
the Prime Minister that in the framing of these regula- 
tions the actual Members of Parliament sent to West- 
minster to represent the unemployed had not been 
consulted. 
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THE LEAGUE’S 


HERE is little to be said about the session of the 
Assembly which ended on Saturday save that 
it was the most painful in the history of the League. 
The first call on our sympathy is for the Emperor. 
He had to listen to what one of his Delegation described 
as “‘a sentence of death on Abyssinia”; and he 
suifered with dignity the worst humiliation of all— 
the humiliation of realising that even his few sup- 
porters at Geneva, with the honourable exception 
of Mr. Te Water, the Delegate of South Africa, were 
less interested in the fate of his country than in the 
fate of the League. There was a certain stubborn 
heroism in the last futile gesture of compelling 
twenty-three members of the League to vote against 
granting financial assistance to Abyssinia, while 
twenty-five others were too ashamed to vote at all. 
Sympathy may also be felt for Mr. Eden, whose 
reputation only a few months ago stood so high with 
friends of the League, and who has become, by 
force of circumstances, one of the principal agents 
of its defeat; and finally for M. van Zeeland, who 
performed the uncomfortable task of presiding over 
the Assembly, and of offering to Abyssinia, in his 
final speech, the grim consolation that fifty of her 
fellow-members of the League had at least tried to 
help her. The resolution which closed the Assembly 
does not mention Abyssinia, and its substantive 
paragraphs do not allude to the past at all. The 
aiscussion behind the scenes which held up the last 
scene for more than twenty-four hours turned on 
the question whether States should be invited to 
submit before September Ist proposals designed to 
‘*‘ strengthen ” the League or merely to reform it. 
Compromise was reached on the non-committal word 
** improve.” 
In honest truth, there is and can be no question of 
*‘ strengthening ” the League. The crisis is too 
grave to be disguised in terms of conventional 
optimism. The League is in retreat; and the 
question at issue is whether it shall abandon its 
territory or abandon its weapons. Both opinions 
are held in this country as well as at Geneva. There 
are those who would like to see the maximum of 
universality, and a Covenant representing the maxi- 
mum of international co-operation attainable on thet 
basis—in other words, the abolition of sanctions and 
a consultative League which would draw in Germany 
and, some day, the United States. There are others who 
would see the League not only retain, but strengthen, 
its weapons, at the cost of restricting its field of action 
to the area where its available weapons are likely 
to be effective—in practice, to Europe, and perhaps 
not even the whole European Continent. It is true 
that M. Delbos appeared to contemplate “* regional 
pacts * in other continents. But where the 
prospective guarantors of China, or Nicaragua, or 
Liberia ? 
Precedent is clearly on the side of the regionalists. 


are 


In the Covenant itself, the League accepted a self- 
denying ordinance for the American continents. In 
1931, it pleaded that the Far East was too remote a 
In 1986, Africa has been 
Retirement 


region for effective action. 


thrown to the wolves. into Europe 


FRESH START 


with its weapons so far as possible intact scen 
therefore the predestined course; and Mr. Edey 
very guarded words at Geneva may perhaps be take 
to indicate that this is what the British Governmey 
like the French Government, have in mind. Neve 
theless, the course is full of difficulties for a county 
in the situation of Great Britain, A European Leagy 
in which non-members, including the  Britig 
Dominions, pay their subscriptions and play the rij 
of supers is not the League which has_ becony 
irrespective of party, an article of faith for so many 
the most progressive minds in the British Comme 
wealth of Nations. The Central and South America 
Delegates are already restive; and other mo 
important resignations can scarcely be avoided j 
the League is to proclaim that its effective interes 
are limited to Europe. 

The regional solution presents other  obvioy 
pitfalls for a Government whose traditional policy j 
Europe is one of peace and conciliation. Pubj 
opinion in this country will share the determinati¢ 
of the Norwegian and Netherlands delegates to th 
Assembly that the League should not allow itself 
be transformed into a “ grand military alliance. 
The apprehension that French and Soviet policy ma 
be working in this direction is increased by tk 
apparent anxiety in certain quarters to bri 
Italy back into the League scheme—an anxiet 
which evidently inspired the refusal of France } 
embody in the Assembly resolution any direct ¢ 
claration of non-recognition of the Italian conquest 
Abyssinia, though the resolutions passed by tk 
Council and Assembly in the Manchukuo disput 
are couched in general terms and are, in_ theor 
applicable to the present case. Co-operation wi 
Italy in European affairs cannot be based on fait 
in Italy’s word or belief in Italy’s desire to keep t 
peace or to discourage aggression. It can only } 
based on common self-interest in the containment ¢ 
Germany ; and a scheme under which sanctions a 
designed to operate against Germany, and again 
nobody else, will square ill with the policy of a Gove 
ment whose “ strongest desire,” as reiterated by 
Baldwin in his speech last week to the City of Londe 
Conservative Association, is ‘to bring togethe 
France end Germany, without whose collaboration i 
peace in Europe is possible.” 

These are some of the problems which will have to} 
considered .by the Government during the next tw 
months—and not only by the Government, but bj 
public opinion, For public opinion, in the las 
resort, will have to decide whether sanctions—whid 
imply, as we now know, readiness to run the risk ¢ 
war-—are to be applied in any given case. The preset 
crisis is due not to any defect in the paper guarantee 
provided by the Covenant, but in the eagerness 
some of the principal members of the League t 
seize any pretext for not putting those guarantee 
into effect; and it is disquieting to observe hot 
easily a good many people appear to assume that thi 
remedy for this state of affairs is to strengthen ant 
make more precise the paper guarantees. If, 
Mr. Eden’s words, “the lessons of the past fe 
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months must be embodied in our practice,” the 
erying need of the revived League is for certainty, 
not guesswork, about what its members are prepared 
in the last resort to stand for. It is the duty of the 
Government, before setting the signature of Great 
Britain to any new commitments, to know beyond a 
peradventure that public opinion will allow it to 
honour them. It is the duty of public opinion, 
which has plenty of means of self-expression when 


N no other vear, perhaps, could we have celebrated 
more appropriately the centenary of the birth 

of Joseph Chamberlain on July 8th, 1836. To-day, 
at least, Conservatives, forgetting his Radical career, 
point to him as the man of genius who foresaw 
clearly the principles that were going to rule the 
new century. If they are right, then indeed the 
ghost of Joseph Chamberlain must rejoice at the 
victories which have at last attended his policy ; 
it is a happy ghost, which will see a son avenge 
the defeat of his father. And on Monday night 
another step, small but not unimportant, was taken 
towards the goal which modern Conservatives have 
set themselves. Mr. Walter Elliot announced the 
scheme which is to embody the Government’s “ long- 
term policy for beef.” The scheme is not unexpected ; 
it is the natural conclusion to the arrangements which 


have been made to protect the home producers of 


beef in the last two years. Those arrangements have 
cost the country about £9,000,000 in subsidies to 
the farmers, and now Mr. Elliot is prepared to raise 
the subsidy to £5,000,000 a year. Like the producers 
of sugar beet, or of wheat, or indeed of almost any 
commodity that could be produced more cheaply 
elsewhere, the producers of beef and veal also can 
expect a dole from Mr. Elliot. He is anxious, indeed, 
to show that this subsidy is not being paid by the 
taxpayer, and to protect the consumer; but he 
would not pretend that his scheme has any other 
object but to give an to the 


. 


‘adequate return ” 


British farmer. 
It is not necessary here to emphasise that Mr. 
Elliot’s scheme gives no guarantee of improved 


grading or marketing, though this is a serious defect. 
What is of greater interest is the general character 
of the scheme, for it illustrates the Government’s 
long-term policy not only for beef but for all 
agricultural produce. It establishes a_ tariff on 
foreign imports of beef and veal, a quota stabilising 
all imports for the next three years, and an annual 
subsidy. Mr. Elliot was anxious to explain that 
the proceeds of the tariff would pay for the subsidy, 
so that there would be no extra cost to the taxpaver ; 
he would like us to believe, indeed, that there would 
be no cost to the consumer. But in fact the scheme 
is aimed at restricting any development in the 
consumption of cheap foreign chilled or frozen beef, 
which is what the working-class consumer buys. 
And, further, it artificially diverts demand from 
Argentina to the Dominions, whose products are to 


enter free. Extreme Protectionists and Empire Free 


i@fraders may complain that the tariff is not high 


enough, because it will “ still leave the gauchos with 





the issue is clearly put to it, to make itself heard 
before, not after, such commitments have been 
assumed. No sincere and right-minded person will 
blame the League for not being able to do everything. 
But the League gives a justifiable handle to its 
enemies when it fails to perform what it has solemnly 
undertaken. That must not, so far as it depends on 
the British Government and on British public opinion, 
happen again. 


MEAT, NUTRITION, POVERTY 


too great an advantage.” What matters is that the 
supply of cheap meat to this country is being 


artificially restricted ; and it is ineredible that, 
with this fact staring him and everyone else in 
the face, Mr. Elliot can deny that this scheme 


to assist the farmer is being made at the consumer’s 
expense. 

It may be that, in this single case, the expense 
will not be large ; but it is only one among the costs 
involved in Mr. Elliot’s agricultural policy. It is a 
policy of restricting and controlling the market in the 
interest of the producer. No one desires to deprive 
the producer of his “ adequate return,” or, more 
bluntly, his profit. But there are good reasons for 
thinking that what is immediately necessary is assist- 
ance for the consumer, especially the poor consumer. 
Sir Thomas Inskip has lately said that, among other 
signs of the country’s prosperity, the standard of life 
is rising. He would find it difficult to substantiate 
this statement. And taxation has come, to a greater 
and greater extent, to fall upon the indirect taxpayer, 
that is, upon the poorer classes of the country ; and 
Mr. Elliot’s new scheme will increase this tendency. 
Equally, we have come to learn more exactly of the 
degree to which large sections of the population 
suffer from a lack of proper food. On Wednesday, for 
the first time in history, the House of Commons 
debated the question of nutrition. The researches of 
Sir John Orr and others have shown that, at a time 
when plenty is possible for all, over 20 per cent. of 
the population cannot secure a sufficient diet. But 
if the problem of securing adequate food supplies for 
all the population is to be solved, it must be by means 
directly contrary to those adopted by Mr. Elliot. 
It is because Mr. Elliot adopts the principles of 
scarcity that the progress of his schemes are occasions 
almost for despair. While a large proportion of the 
people of our country and of the world is below the 
poverty line, we and other nations follow policies of 
mutual impoverishment. 

It is perhaps too late to ask the Government to 
reconsider its “long-term policy.””. The impulse 
towards economic nationalism or imperialism may 
by now have become irresistible. It may be also 
that, oppressed by the threat of war, we inevitably 
wish to secure our food supplies by encouraging the 
home and imperial producer. But it is well to realise 
what exactly we are doing. Mr. Elliot’s 
depends on, among other things, restricting our 
trade with Argentina. For just that reason it is 
weleome to the protectionist. And this restriction 
of developing and productive trade relationships is 
But their 


scheme 


typical of modern economic tendencies. 
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effect is to create mutually exclusive systems of trade ; 
and from such systems we cannot hope for either 
prosperity or peace. We have not yet committed 
ourselves to such a development, but we are coming 


—= 


dangerously near to doing so. It is for the tendey 
they represent, as much as for their direct effe 
that Mr. Elliot’s plans arouse in us an interest whj 
at moments is very near to dismay. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE return of the Prime Minister has temporarily 
silenced the gossip about his imminent resignation. 
But his health is still giving cause for anxiety to his 
friends. He looks a very tired man, and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet are concerned over the way in which the long 
sittings are taxing his strength. There is a feeling that 
he ought to delegate, far more than he seems able to do, 
the burden of continuous attendances on the front 
bench. Few desire Mr. Baldwin’s resignation, but there 
is a growing fecling that with the rapidly worsening 
international situation an ailing Prime Minister is a 
grave disability. The Long Recess, now less .than 
three weeks away, may give him the necessary oppor- 
tunity to recover. It is certain, however, that his sup- 
porters will demand more evidence than has lately been 
given that Mr. Baldwin has a grip on the situation. 
I am not going beyond the present feeling of the inner 
group when I say that the Prime Minister is seeking the 
best moment for his farewell. 
* * * * 


And if Mr. Baldwin goes this year there can be no 
doubt about the succession. If, on the other hand, the 
change could be deferred until after the Coronation, 
jt might well be another story, since Europe is incal- 
culable. Twelve months ago the Premier-designate 
was Sir Samuel Hoare, notwithstanding the right-wing 
bitterness over the Indian Constitution. There is a 
stiff group at Conservative headquarters which is still 
pressing for him, but Mr. Baldwin knows perfectly well, 
if some of his Cabinet colleagues do not, that a Hoare 
premiership is impossible. The emergence of Mr. W. S. 
Morrison is the most interesting personal development 
in the Conservative Party since 1931. His advancement 
to the first place would satisfy Mr. Baldwin, and it 
would please at least one influential group which until 
lately was insisting that no change in the headship of 
the Government was to be considered. But Mr. Morrison 
as the next Prime Minister is out of the question. Certain 
Conservatives are naming Sir Thomas Inskip. In- 
credible! As a matter of plain fact, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain has in 1936 no serious rival. Since Asquith the 
succession of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
varied. And let us not forget that this is the Chamberlain 
centennial year. Joseph missed the Premiership ; Austen 
renounced it; Neville awaits it. The family is con- 
vineed of its destiny. 

* * * * 

With more curiosity than I have felt towards the 
Albert Hall for twenty years I attended the opening 
of the Group campaign on July 7th. It was an amazing 
spectacle. The hall was more closely packed than I 
have ever seen it for a meeting. The summer dresses 
lightened the effect and the display of flags (including 
the Swastika) was American rather than English. The 
management, too, was American in its mechanism. 
The speeches, many and short, were typed. They were 
read or imperfectly memorised, and the amplifier was 
hard on the voices. The most surprising feature of 
the evening to me was the entire absence of that jollity 
and spontaneity which, one had understood, was the 
prime mark of the movement. During the two hours 
of my stay there was no touch of enthusiasm. I have 
rarely known a chairman so detached as Mr. Loudon 
Hamilton. He spoke his different pieces as from a 


distance, without any personal relation to the wonder 
crowd before him, turning from the script of his openiy 
statement only to relate an old and pointless anecdg 
about a man from Peebles. He described the Gro, 
as composed of ordinary people. But should tj 
speakers at such an assembly be just ordinary ? They 
was no leading. address from any man of position , 
authority. Not a definite word was spoken. One aft 
another the young men and women repeated the Buchma 
phrases, while the audience sat expectant. The 
was, however, one deeply moving moment, when at th 
start 10,000 voices sang ‘‘God Save the King.” Not th 
least sensitive person in the hall could miss the meaniy 


of that—a simple outpouring from the heart of Englanii 


in a time of crisis that is about to try the souls of thoy 
young people. One saw in a flash how devotedly the 
would follow a Leader. 

* * * * 


The King, doubtless on the advice of the Pri 
Minister (a Harrovian, as is the present Visitor), 
given Eton a new Provost whom few can have expecte 
Lord Hugh Cecil will be received with delight and hig 
hopes. Like Dr. James, he is a layman on whom wi 
rest the chief care for the Chapel and its services ; an 
a bachelor dispensing the hospitality of the Lodg 
In piety and ecclesiastical learning these two layma 
far surpass many an earlier Provost. Both kept up i 
different ways their intimacy with their Universitia 
The struggles of the political arena have had 1 
vulgarising or coarsening effects upon Lord Hugh, 10 
ever shackled the originality of his brilliant, if waywanl 
Cecilian spirit. The physical courage with which } 
flew during the War will not, let us hope, be tested 
his moral courage is unconquerable. The House 
Commons will lose the distinction of his intellect an 
oratory. Eton will take affectionately to her heart o 
whose love for her has never abated. 

* * * * 

The unanimous vote of confidence in the Danzig Hig 
Commissioner passed by the League Council after th 
scene with the demonstrative Herr Greiser was mo 
than a mere formality. Until three years ago, M 
Lester was permanent delegate of the Irish Free Sta 
at Geneva. The reputation he won by his devote 
service to the League in this capacity made him 
outstanding candidate for the most aifficult of all posi 
under the League. It was a strong sense of duty rath 
than desire for this exalted and onerous responsibil 
which induced him to allow his name to go forward 
when it did, he was appointed almost by acclamatiol 
No High Commissioner since .General Haking, the fin 
holder of the office, has faced its delicate problems wi 
more courage or determination to see fair play all roun( 
The recent gross attacks in the German Press will o 
enhance the esteem in which Mr. Lester is held by bh 
many English friends and well-wishers. 

* * * * 

As Janus was leaving for his holiday I asked if the 
was any objection to the signing of this page with th 
convenient name of the minister who served Tiberi 
the Tyrant. If Tiberius, one historian remarks, w 
deceived in his favourite, he must have been willi 
to be deceived. Well, no deception here, 

SEJANUS. 
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you wake next morning in a different world. 
The Puniabis dress better, eat better, laugh more than 
other Indians. I found them laughing when I went to 
the Legislative Council. (The Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier between them supply three-quarters of 
the recruits for the Indian Army and receive £5,000,000 
a year for various military services, so there is reason 
for the smile on the face of the tiger.) The debate, as 
usual, was On a communal question: when I arrived 
Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq was drawing the attention of the 
House to the under-representation of Moslems in the 
service of the Excise Department. 

Mrs. Shrimati Lekhwati, a high-caste Jain lady, 
answered him in an incisive and rather strident voice. She 
was very sure of herself. Every now and then she adjusted 
her red and gold sari about her head, but otherwise her 
gestures were few. She never paused for a word or 
metaphor, and hammered home her points by banging 
the desk. Six unveiled ladies sat in the spectators’ 
gallery. When Mrs. Lekhwati sat down there was 
applause from all sides of the House. Twenty years 
ago anyone who had prophesied this scene would have 


ected 


1 hig 


my 

; an@m been thought mad. 

Lodge Leaving these cheerful legislators, I drove out past 
rvymame the Museum and Kim’s gun, to the Cantonment, five miles 


away, where Mr. H. W. Hogg has established the Head- 


up } 

sii @ quarters of the fifty thousand Boy Scouts of the Punjab. 
id About forty thousand of them are village boys, and more 
h, nage than four thousand of them are Rovers, over 18 years old, 
swans Who are already exercising a good influence on the 
ch ag countryside, under the vivid supervision of Mr. F. L. 
ested Brayne. 


Ise Three years ago the Presbyterian minister of Martinpur, 


t ange a Christian village near Lahore, started a friendly competi- 
rt omm tion in tidiness with another Christian village in the 
neighbourhood. They enlisted the help of Scouts, and 
between then they carried away from their homes and 
Hig streets over a thousand cart-loads of rubbish. This 
” tie Year sixty-five villages, Sikh, Moslem, Hindu and 
mom Christian, took part in the same competition. The 
. am Peasant proprietors of the Punjab are setting their houses 
"Stat in order in right earnest. One has a feeling that whatever 
-yotea May happen in the rest of India the Punjab will prosper 
eal under the Reforms, provided, of course, that there is a 
pos truce among the hot-heads of the Moslem and Sikh 
rath 22ctions. Fortunately, there are signs that the leaders 
ibilifg Of both communities are exercising a good influence on 
ward their followers. But how long this will last it is impossible 
atioga (9 Say: the summer heat frays tempers. 
e fig Although Punjabis are no plaster saints—they commit 
; wits t€m times more murders per annum, per head of popula- 
-ounf Hon, than the English do—they are angels compared to 
1 ona the Pathans, who are eight times worse than they are. 
by I One out of every thirty Pathan adults comes to a violent 
end. 

Even the best friends of these charming people, who 
them 8t¢ perhaps the best conversationalists and story-tellers 
h te 2 the world, cannot deny that they have an unfortunate 
beri habit of settling some quite minor difficulty with lethal 
wa Weapons. We hear of killings and kidnappings in the 
villi United States, but in North India kidnapping has been in 


Vogue for centuries, and to carry on a blood feud is an 


- hereditary duty. On the other hand, Pathans give an 
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By F. YEATS-BROWN 
[This is the eleventh article in the series which Mr. Yeats-Brown has been commissioned by “ The Spectator ” 
to write on contemporary India, The twelfth and final article, which will appear next week, is entitled “ Final 
Impressions,” and sums up the author's reflections on his journey through India.] 
EAVING Delhi after dinner by the Frontier Mail, unflinching loyalty to those whom they trust. Many of 


them are employed as guardians of banks and business 
premises throughout India. 

It was curious to think, as I walked through Peshawar 
City with Naim Shah, friend of days when we were both 
young, of how many murderers and their victims must 
have passed through Kissa Kahani since we two had been 
there last, twenty years ago; and how many were in 
the city at that moment, unknown to us, or even to 
themselves ! We saw the pottery factory, the wax-cloth 
workers, the coppersmith’s bazaar, and the crowds, the 
fascinating crowds where Central Asia meets Central 
India, where Bokhari and Madrassi, city boy and Buddhist 
priest, merchant and hemp-smoker, story-tellers and 
spies, soldiers on leave, peasants shopping, visiting 
Afghans, meet and mingle, chaffer and stare at the well- 
stocked shops. There is no place in the world quite like 
Peshawar, yet its bazaars are not as good as those of 
Istanbul or Damascus or Baghdad, and there is not a 
single distinguished building. But looking out from the 
Ghor Kkatri, over the huddled roofs of the city, I realised 
why men love this North-West. It is not for its gorgeous 
spring and autumn climate, nor because the land can be 
turned from a desert into a garden, not for its circle of 
grand gaunt mountains, with their subtle shades of green 
and blue, nor even because the Pathan is more English 
than other Indians. (He is not, really: he is Semitic.) 
It is because this is a real frontier: because you are at 
the top of a teeming peninsula and at the mouth of the 
main pass to Kabul, Samarkand and Khiva. You feel 
that you are at the edge of big possibilities. 

Searcely a week ago I had been listening to a debate 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, when a speaker had 
said that the threat of violence on the Frontier was 
“‘all moonshine, a ramp to justify an Army whose real 
purpose was to serve British Imperialist interests.” Mr. 
Satyamurti, the eloquent Congressman from Madras, 
blamed the Government for “showing no guts in the 
interests of Indians overseas,’ and almost in the same 
breath suggested that military expenditure should be 
reduced by fifty per cent. in the course of the next five 
years. Mr. Bulabhai Desai, the Congress leader, looking 
like Warren Hastings, sat nodding his fine head approv- 
ingly: he is a Bombay advocate who has given up a 
fortune to serve his party. Next him sat Pundit Pant, 
his tall deputy, wearing a Gandhi cap. Mr. Asaf Ali, 
the Congress whip, a brilliant and bitter Bengali Moslem, 
moved the closure of the debate, but the motion was 
disallowed by the President. (Dr. Khan Sahib, brother 
of Abdul Ghaffur Khan, the “ frontier Gandhi,” a clean- 
shaven, grey-haired Pathan in European clothes, with 
spectacles upon his rugged forehead, and kind old Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, in his flowing beard and robes, could have 
told the Assembly some home truths, but they refrained.) 
Elegant Mr. Jinnah, from Bombay, made his usual 
clever speech. Finally Sir N. N. Sircar, the Law 
Member, rose to reply for the Government. He casti- 
gated a previous speaker who had said that India 
had no enemies. “‘ Perhaps Alexander the Great came 
to investigate the caste system, and Mahmoud of Ghazni 
to contemplate South Indian temples and architecture ! ” 
(Loud laughter.) A voice: “ Be serious now!” Yes, 
be serious: talks to us of the things we understand : 
the Frontier is a thousand miles away: reality is here, 
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in this darkened room, under whirling fans, where we 
legislate for the voiceless multitudes of India. Hurrah ! 
Congress has refused supplies to the Army by 68 votes to 
62. The Viceroy must certify another Bill. Surely the 
world will take note of our triumph ? 

“What the politicians want,” a Pathan told me, “ is 
bayonets in Peshawar, and dhoties in Delhi.”* He went 
on to speak of the Pakistan plan. Pakistan means 
“‘Jand of the clean ” : the idea is to unite all the Moslems 
of North India, from Kabul to Delhi, into one kingdom, 
worshipping one God, under the suzerainty of Great 
Britain. This idea has been discussed for a quarter of a 
century, and has lately come to the fore again, not, 
perhaps, as practical politics, but as an earnest of what 
might happen in certain circumstances. 


“ec 


Nowadays, however, the Pathan is determined to meet 
the babus on their own ground. He has discovered, or 
at any rate he has been induced to prove upon his children 
that education is of practical value in the struggle for 
existence. (Even the modern rifle-sight demands a 
literate manipulator.) 

Islamia College is three miles out of Peshawar, on the 
Jamrud road. Seventeen centuries ago, the site was 
occupied by Buddhist monks. Today their buildings and 
stupas stand in ruins, and the casket containing the ashes 
of Lord Buddha is in Peshawar Museum, where the Legis- 
lative Council sits; but a new centre of Islamic culture 
has arisen hard by. I lunched with Mr. R. L. Holdsworth, 
the famous mountaineer, who is Principal of Islamia, and 
he kindly asked six of the undergraduates to mcet me. 

One of them was President of the Khyber Union, the 
College Debating Society, another the son of an old friend, 
with faintly embarrassing reminiscences of my boyhood. 
We walked and talked together far into the afternoon. 
I cannot exactly describe the difference between these 
lads and others I have met at other Universities, but it 
was roughly a certain je m’en fichisme about them, a 
manliness, an air of good fellowship and fortitude . . . It 
was the climate, I suppose, and the influence of the 
Frontier . . . Islamia is only six miles from the entrance 
to the Khyber. Peshawar is an armed camp surrounded 
by blockhouses and barbed wire, but there stands the 
College entirely without material defences—two hundred 
and fifty acres of playing-fields and halls and hostels— 
with the bloodthirsty tide of the Frontier lapping always 
round its boundaries. In twenty years no year has passed 
—and few months—without raids and alarms. The 
students have worked amidst the chatter of Lewis guns, 
the rumble of armoured cars, the glare of burning villages, 
yet never once has their alma mater been touched by the 
hand of war. “ It is protected by an invisible wall, the 
wall of sentiment. The Khyber Afridis look upon it as 
their College, and hold it sacrosanct.” 

One of these days, I am sure the Frontier tribes will 
use Islamia as their base for new and better operations. 
Pathans have the congenital ability to be the Scots of 
India: their brains have not been befogged by a too- 
ardent sun, nor their bodies sapped by hot humidity : 
given mental discipline, they will make intellectual and 
industrial raids into British India, benefiting both them- 
selves and the people of the lowlands. Romance need not 
come by camel caravan: it may come down the Grand 
Trunk Road in cars, with typewriters and slide-rules. 

The founder of Islamia College was that great man 
Sir George Roos-Keppel ; and his colleague in the venture, 
and constant friend, Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul 
Quayyum Khan, is fortunately still living, and is at present 
the Minister for the North-West Frontier Province. He 
does not look a day older than he did when he examined 





* Dhoties, a Hindu nether garment draped about the legs. My 
friend meant that the Frontier was to be guarded by Pathans, while 
Hindus governed in Delhi, 


me for the Higher Standard Pushtu nearly thirty yey 
ago ! 

“It is the method rather than the principles of th 
‘frontier Gandhi’ and his Servants of God which 
hate and despise,” he told me. “ I want freedom for n 
country as much as anyone, but I know that it can on) 
come through the British. But if I thought otherwi 
I still would not recommend our boys to lie down befoy 
the threat of force. Fancy lying down in front of yoy 
soldiers! By teaching our youth such unmitigatd 
nonsense Abdul Ghaffur Khan might have lowered ti 
vitality and self-confidence of the Pathan. Luckily } 
didn’t sueceed. Well, he’s paid the penalty. Let 
hope that he will be a wiser man when he comes oy 
of prison this summer. ... The Reforms will wor 
well enough here. We are accustomed to debate j 
this country. Our problem is to give employment t 
tribes who used to live by loot. At present some of they 
are earning a good living by building roads* which wi 
open up their country for them. We have started 
marble quarry in the Mullaghori Hills near the Khybe; 
and already we have orders for £3,500 worth of marbk 
We are exploring other possibilities. The radio? Ye 
it is doing excellent work. All round Peshawar tl 
people flock in to listen.” 


I went out one evening to see this broadcasting fy 
myself. The fruit trees were in bloom. Every bungalog 
in cantonments was gay with daffodils, sweet pea 
antirrhinums, phlox, cannas. Beyond Islamia Colley 
we turned left and made a wide circle, west and south, 
visiting village after village, where sat groups of armed 
men, and boys, and greybeards, listening to this ne 
invention installed by a benevolent and sometime 
surprising Government. A famous nautch-girl 0 
Peshawar was singing: presently there would be the 
news and fat stock prices. Already they were critical radio 
fans. In one place we heard the old complaint : “ To) 
much talk: we want more light music.” In anothe 
the time was wrong. “Six o’clock is too late to begin: 
our houses are scattered : how can our women go hom 
in the dark?” And again: ‘“ They have a programms 
lasting all day in England: why can’t we have thi 
same ? ” 

“T wish I could give them better programmes, 
said Mahomed Aslam Khan Khuttuck, the capabl 
young publicity officer, “ but I've no money to pay thé 
artists. You can imagine, it isn’t easy to provide eve 
one hour’s news and amusement. . . . Now the trans 
border tribes are wanting radio: we’ve had an applicatiol 
from Tirah, and we hope to put a set there.” 

“What about Russian propaganda ? ” 

“ You known us, Sahib. Tashkent can talk all day and 
night : we can hold our own at that game with any peopl 
in the world.” 

Our last stop was Pabbi. One night last year a talk 
against murder was given by that popular and much 
respected officer, Sir George Cunningham. The lads oj 


Pabbi sat listening, with their rifles between their knees} 


profoundly impressed. But one of the audience was 
talkative, and inclined to argue. ‘* How can you avoid 
killing if you have a blood-feud ? ”—‘ Shut up!’ said 
his neighbour.—* But if a man shoots my brother ?” 
—‘ You should call the police.” —‘* Then my face would 
be blackened.”—‘* Nonsense, the Sahib says there is n0 
reason why we should go on killing each other. It 8 


against religion and common sense.”—‘ But if a malj 


99 


shoots my brother? . . .”—‘* Will you shut up? = 
—‘* I won’t ! ’—“ You will! ” 

There was a sudden, loud explosion, and one listenet 
the less to Sir George’s good advice. 





* They cost £3,000 a mile. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE LABOUR PARTY? 


By OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


HE strangest phenomena in politics today is the 
T failure of the Labour Party to make any progress 
jn the country or the House of Commons such as_ would 
indicate that they are likely to return to power within a 
measurable distance of time. Chance after chance has 
come to them in this Parliament of taking advantage of 
the disasters that have befallen the Government. Now 
there is the grand opportunity of the admitted collapse of 
the sanctions policy. In pre-War days the Government 
would have been harried day and night in the House of 
Commons, and the news of forthcoming by-elections would 
have struck terror into their hearts, for they would have 
meant either smashing defeats or even, where 
party: vote was fairly solid, an alarming downward swing 
jn their majorities. 

But in fact today the Opposition causes no uneasiness 


tothe Treasury Bench. Their attack, for all its vehemence, 


has no sting. In the country they are making extraor- 
dinarily little progress. There have been two by-elections 
since the triumph of Italy—in the Lewes division of 
Sussex and at Peckham. In the Lewes by-election the 
opposition so failed to stimulate resentment against the 
Government that there was only a 40 per cent. poll, and 
the Labour total actually fell by 3,000 on the General 
Election figures. In Peckham, with everything in their 
favour, Labour only succeeded in winning by 100 votes a 
seat where they were faced with nothing more formidable 
than a Government majority at the General Election 
of 700. 

If the progress of the Labour Party is no faster than 
that, none of the present leaders can hope to live to see 
the promised land of office and power. Yet a few years 
ago it seemed that they were destined to dominate Great 
Britain for a generation. They were increasing their 
numbers at an astonishing rate. In 1918 they had sixty 
Members ; in 1922 their numbers had risen to 140; in 
1923 they mustered 260 and with the help of the Liberals 
they were able to form a Government. Political ineptitude 
resulted in the destruction of that Government and 
reduced their numbers in the Parliament that followed to 
150. But it was only regarded as a temporary setback, 
and even their opponents were convinced that in a few 
years the tide would flow with them once again and they 
would be swept back by a decisive majority to place and 
power. But somehow it has never happened. There 
were substantial gains in 1929, but they were insufficient, 
and it was as a minority Government that there burst 
upon them the tornado of the financial crisis. They were 
scattered headlong and now, more than five years since 
the disaster, they are still in disorder. 

What is the reason ? I believe that one of the primary 
causes is the baleful influence upon their fortunes of the 
Trades Unions. When the coalition was made between 
the Socialist Party, then a struggling group of propa- 
gandist intellectuals, and organised Trades Unionism, it 
seemed as if Socialism at a stroke had been placed upon 
the map of practical politics. 

Here were six million certain votes for the Socialist 
candidates. It was confidently believed that upon this 
foundation could be built a party that in a decade would 
dominate British politics and refashion, to its own 
prescription, the whole face of society. It was a fatal 
miscalculation. In an instant the Socialist Party became 
aclass Party. It was no longer the vehicle of the Socialist 
movement but the political representative of the strong 
and well-defined interests of organised Labour. The 
middle classes have been repelled. The radically-minded 
men and women who, with the decline in the influence and 


their. 


power of the Liberal Party that followed the secession of 
working-class support, might have given the new party 
its brains and driving force, have found no comfort of 
soul in its ranks, 

The safe seats are closed to them. Any constituency 
where there is an organised industrial vote capable of 
making victory certain is claimed by the Trades Unions 
for one of their own nominees. It happened at the recent 
by-election in South Wales. A mild effort was made to 
secure the seat for Mr. Noel Baker, the Parliamentary 
Private Secretary of Mr. Arthur Henderson when he was 
Foreign Secretary, and a man who would undoubtedly 
strengthen the Front Opposition Bench. But it was 
doomed from the start. The seat was regarded as a 
pocket borough by the Miners’ Federation, and to a 
miner it therefore had to go. Mr. Noel Baker has perforce 
to be content with Derby, where he is faced with a 
12,000 majority in a constituency that even when Mr. 
Thomas sat for it as a Labour Member was held by his 
own personality and electioneering gifts rather than by 
the programme of Socialism. Even if Mr. Noel Baker 
should win on the League issue and a temporary un- 
popularity of the Government, it will profit him little. 
The anti-Socialist forces will gird up their loins and 
inflict a smashing defeat at the next Election. Mr. Noel 
Baker will be in the wilderness once again. That is what 
happened, after all, to that other able politician, Dr. 
Addison. He won a remarkable victory at the Swindon 
by-election in 1934 only to be defeated a year later at the 
General Election. <A similar fate has befallen at Fulham 
young Mr. Wilmot, one of the few rising hopes of the 
Labour Party. No winnable seat has been found for 
Mr. H. L. Nathan, a powerful recruit from the Liberal 
ranks, and poor Mr. Wedgwood Benn, an invaluable 
sniper for a party in Opposition, has been out of Parlia- 
ment now since 1931. 

In the path of all these gentlemen stands the Gibraltar 
of Trades Unionism. To the Trades the 
Labour Party is forced to give the first refusal of all 
their safe seats. The party that loudly proclaims itself 
to be the fighting expression of ardent youth is largely 
made up of ageing Trades Union Secretaries. As such 
it has little appeal outside the Trades Unions and fails 
entirely to suggest itself as a potential alternative Gov- 
ernment. I could name on the fingers of one hand the 
men who count on the Labour Benches. The rest of 
them can make one competent speech on the conditions 
in their own industry, but are out of their depth the 
moment that our debates are concerned with the great 
issues of industrial and foreign policy. 

Another factor in the Labour Party failure is the 
uncoloured personalities of the Labour Leaders. Since 
the defection of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who in his 
prime exercised a certain magnetism in his platform 
appeal, the Labour movement has produced no great 
National figure. It is only necessary to glance down the 
Front Opposition bench in the House of Commons to 
prove that. There is Major Attlee, their leader. pains- 
taking and competent, but in the great debates exhibiting 
vehemence rather than strength, 
outlook. Never has he delivered himself of a  senti- 
ment that has struck the imagination of the nation 
or a phrase that they have ever remembered. On the 
other side of him are Mr. Arthur Greenwood and Mr. 
Alexander, both good knockabout platform speakers 
but nothing more. Mr. Morrison at one time seemed 
to have qualities of imaginative leadership, but he has 
since become immersed in the details of London County 


Unionists 


and narrowness in 
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Council administration and gives little time to the House 
of Commons. Beyond these men there is none of any 
consequence except perhaps Mr. Dalton, the product of 
Eton and the lecturer’s chair, who spoils every case by 
overstatement, and Mr. Shinwell, who looks like a 
Russian Commissar but has no authority in the Party. 
It is not an impressive list. Not one of them by himself 
could fill the Albert Hall if he was advertised to speak there 
— still less impose his personality on the country in a crisis. 

But the fatal obstacle to their ultimate leadership 
of the nation is the fact that on none of the great questions 
of the day have they made up their minds in which 
direction they desire to lead. Every armament debate 
finds them in the utmost mental confusion. They 
preach collective security and yet fought with the greatest 
violence at the General Election and since every measure 
designed to help Great Britain to play an effective part 
in that security. Their inconsistency is almost incredible. 
There is Miss Wilkinson badgering the Government 
day after day to place armament contracts in the North- 
Eastern Area where her constituency is situated, conven- 
iently ignoring the fact that if her vote in the Opposition 
lobby had secured the defeat of the Government on the 
defence issue there would have been no armament 
contracts to distribute. There is Mr. Morgan Jones, a 
convinced and courageous pacifist when it was a question 
of fighting for Belgium, now a trenchant and contemptuous 
opponent of the Government’s decision not to go to war 
for Abyssinia. 

The whole Foreign Policy of the Labour Party is 


vitiated by their odd but obstinate conviction that pray 
and justice are interchangeable terms. But they ay 
in fact, tragically contradictory. In Abyssinia it woul 
have been possible to obtain justice by a resort to wy 
or a threat of war. Peace between Italy and ourselyg 
has only been maintained at the expense of justice ty 
Abyssinia. The Labour Party, so soon as they cong 
to deal with foreign policy, are out to serve ty 
masters—the pacifist vote and the League vote, th 
electors who demand peace at any price and the electoy 
who demand the maintenance of the League Covenant g 
any price. So they parade themselves in some by-electioy 
speeches as the champion of Abyssinia and in othe 
speeches as the opponents of a Government ~ whi 
would send your. sons to be slaughtered.” 

It is the same with their economic policy. On Socialisy 
they do not know whether they favour an evolutionary 
or a revolutionary policy. Sometimes they preach the 
full-blooded doctrine of nationalisation of all the means 
of production, distribution and exchange, and on othe 
occasions it is watered down to a mild edition of pre-Wa 
Liberalism. The electors are at a loss to know whethe 
the Socialists desire to kill the capitalist cow or to mil 
it. Their utterances appear to indicate that they want 
to do both. 

The dominant reason for the continued failure of Hi 
Majesty’s Opposition to turn themselves into His Majesty) 
Government is the fact that the majority of the electors 
see through these glaring inconsistencies and will have 
none of them. 


SMALL STATES AND THE LEAGUE 


By PROFESSOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


URING the last session of the League of Nations 
Council at Geneva, the anxiety of the small States 
was manifest. And it was well justified. It is idle to 
cherish illusions regarding the possibility of reforming the 
League; if the League bows before the fait accompli in 
Africa, all is over with it. To modify the text of the 
Covenant will achieve nothing. The mischief so far has 
been not in the Covenant but with the lack of loyalty and 
energy displayed by the great Powers in its application. 
For a small State to feel itself secure once more under the 
guarantee of the League, confidence in the League itself 
must be re-established and textual emendations will 
certainly not suffice for that. What is needed is acts, 
and it is the great Powers which must accomplish them, 
The downfall or even the prolonged eclipse of the League 
would be a veritable catastrophe for the little States of 
Europe. This is a grave question which has been 
largely ignored. Let us try to understand it. 

From 1814 to 1914 Europe was a mosaic of great and 
little States. All of them, great and small, lived peaceably 
side by side, in spite of the vast difference in their strengths 
and because the small States were guaranteed by the 
monarchical system. All Europe, with the exception of 
Switzerland and, after 1870, of France, was at that time 
governed by monarchies. Each of the great dynasties 
was the protector of a certain number of smaller dynasties. 
Between the great courts and the small, a complex system 
of relations of kinship and friendship was established. 
It was understood in all the great courts that no one 
should lay a hand on the little dynasties. It was a 
system of guarantees, implied, almost secret but per- 
fectly firm. Europe lived by it for a century. It was no 
accident that a world war was precipitated by the conflict 
which broke out between a great and a little dynasty, 
and by the intervention of another great dynasty in 
favour of the little dynasty menaced. After the Great 


War all the great monarchies of the Continent were over- 
thrown, with the exception of Italy, and even it repudiated 


its réle of protector of the little dynasties. All this systen 
of guarantees by which the little States had profited was 
overthrown with the great dynasties. The little States, 
till then so secure, saw themselves isolated and stripped 
of guarantees in the midst of a certain number of wounded 
and highly armed giants. I spent two months at Paris 
during the Peace Conference; I saw many of the men 
who made the Peace Treaties ; I did not find one whe was 
even conscious of the existence of the problem. They 
tried to reconstruct Europe without ever imagining that 
European reconstruction implied a new solution of this 
problem, and that this problem was vital for a dozen or 
more States old and new. 

It was a strange situation, but something still more 
strange happened then. The new solution, which no one 
was seeking, of this problem, which no one was troubling 
about, seemed to spring into existence by chance with 
the creation of the League of Nations. The League was 
conceived and proposed by President Wilson. It was 
accepted with more or less good grace by the great 
European Powers, but their views and aims were com- 
pletely different. In creating it, no one gave a thought 
to the little European States and the situation in which 


the default of the great dynasties had placed them. But} 


it happened that once the League was created the little 
States thought they had found in it the new guarantee 
which would replace the guarantee of the vanished 
monarchical system. That explains why the small 
European Powers are the only States which have sup- 
ported and tried to develop the League in accordance 
with the true spirit of the institution, while the great 
Powers strive to make of it a docile instrument of their 
particular policies. Be it reality or illusion, the little 
States have lived since 1918 in relative tranquillity thanks 
to the League of Nations. 

But it is for the same reason that the Italo-Abyssinnia 
war must have a ‘greater importance for the history of 
Europe than is generally imagined, greater than the Sino 
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Japanese war for Manchuria, for example. Japan, it is 
true, had already violated the Covenant with impunity, 
put Japan is a Far Eastern Power, whose strength is a 
menace only to China, Russia or the United States, all of 
them great Powers. Japan’s conduct was a deplorably 
pad example; but so long as no European Power had 
yiolated the Covenant, the smaller States of Europe 
could have confidence in the Covenant as the guarantee 
of their security and their independence. If the power- 
Jessness of the League to prevent the violation by a great 
European Power is irrevocably demonstrated, the whole 
European situation will be turned upside down. The little 
States, that is to say a good third of Europe, will remain 
stripped of guarantee, will become nothing but weaknesses 
ready to be devoured by force. 

Suppose that tomorrow Germany chooses to invade 
Holland or Denmark. If the League of Nations is power- 
less, what hope can these two little States have apart 
from the intervention of France and England? = If 
France and England are not disposed to become the 
policemen of Europe and to make war on all States which 


|might see fit to abuse their powers to the detriment of 


the small, it is hard to see what obstacle vaulting ambitions 
would find in their way when the League of Nations 
had disappeared or become no more than a pale shadow 
of the hopes reposed in it. 

I am speaking in hypotheses, no doubt. I do not 
mean to suggest that Germany is at this moment con- 
templating the conquest of Holland or Denmark, but 
neither must it be supposed for a moment that such 
a possibility does not exist. The doctrine that in 
Europe the little States are destined to be devoured 
by the great because they are useless or dangerous 


anachronisms is ancient. _Even in the course of the 
nineteenth century it periodically raised its head. It 
found many devotees in Germany in the years before 
1914. It entered Italy with Fascism. At present it is 
dormant, but, just as has happened with so many other 
wild and destructive ideas in the last fifteen years, it may 
at any moment break out and provoke catastrophes. 

The omens are sinister. The theory that force alone 
counts is making headway, and facts seem lately to 
have confirmed it decisively in Africa. There are in 
Europe two great States which stake everything on 
armaments and military undertakings, and for which 
military prestige and the glory of conquest may be a 
useful device to stifle the discontent of the peoples. 
What may happen on the day when these two Powers 
find themselves with nothing but the impotent con- 
demnation of public opinion and the military forces of 
England and France? A single moment of disagreement 
or hesitation on the part of these two Powers would 
be enough to provoke the general dislocation of Europe. 

Kurope is a system of States so closely linked together 
that the destruction of a single little State—Switzerland, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia—may involve the dislocation 
of the whole system. Europe has already had experience 
of that. I am writing a book to demonstrate that the 
destruction of Venice in 1797 by France and Austria 
was sufficient to destroy the whole balance of Europe 
and plunge all the Western Continent into such chaos 
that we have not vet emerged from it after 140 years of 
struggles, revolutions and wars. Europe may well find 
itself involved in a second disaster like this, unless it can 
decide at the last moment to deal with great affairs with 
some modicum of firmness and energy. 


THE FEDERAL THEATRE 


By MARTHA GELLHORN 


TATE theatres are no novelty in Europe, though 

England is a conspicuous exception, but in America 

they are very new and are one of the Administration’s 

most successful experiments. The Federal Theatre 

in less than a year has taken hold of the public imagination 

and may well play the part in American life that the 
Volkstheater in Berlin did before and after the War. 


The Federal Theatre’s origins are economic. The 
unemployment of artists was widespread and no class 
of people starves more easily than the artist or theatre 
worker. Something had to be done and the Federal 
Theatre came into being—and in six months it had 
put 10.700 theatre workers back on the job. That 
number has steadily increased. Salaries are good: 
not as good as salaries in a regular Broadway produc- 
tion; but surer. The Federal Theatre plays do not 
fold up and depart after two nights either; they are 
successes, There are theatre projects in thirty-one 
States: by the time this theatre programme is_per- 
fected a playwright will know that his play is reaching 
audiences as widely separated as the fishermen in Maine 
and the Swede farmers in Minnesota. He will know also 
that he is writing for what is finally a people’s theatre ; 
the prices for seats are so low that it is cheaper to go to 
the Federal Theatre than to go to the movies. 

In the beginning, when the Federal Theatre began, 
most of the productions were theatre classics. But 
as the project grew and gained self-confidence (the critics 
howling with admiration and delight and the public 
hammering at the doors), there has been a flow of new 
plays and a definite effort to experiment with the theatre, 
experiments intended to build up something that makes 
Sense to Americans and belongs to them. Dramas which 
have played a part in American theatrical history are 
popular. A unit in Pennsylvania is working on dramatic 


material from Pennsylvania Dutch  folk-lore. On 
Roanoke Island in North Carolina a permanent 
playing company is being organised whose repertory 
will include plays built from the legends and history of 
that place. Racial groups are doing their own plays : 
Negro companies in Seattle, Los Angeles, New York 
and Chicago are offering Walk Together Chillun, Black 
Empire, Conjure Man Dies—and these plays are all new. 
There are Yiddish Theatre Groups in California and 
in New York. A Cuban group in Florida and an Italian 
group are putting on respectively a revue and an opera. 
In New York, one of the most successful Federal Theatre 
experiments is called The Living Newspaper, which 
is an attempt to dramatise the events of the times, the 
immediate material of life in America. 

But plays are only one feature of the Federal Theatre 
Programme. Vaudeville companies play in CCC camps, 
in transient camps, in hospitals, prisons, asylums. In 
Massachusetts alone, between seventy and eighty free 
performances a week are given. A circus, also part of 
the programme, played to audiences of 86,600 people— 
gratis—in a few months in New York. There are puppet 
shows (these wander about in trucks and set up their 
theatres in parks and playgrounds and on the main 
streets in small towns). The most amazing feature of 
the puppet shows is that, quite suddenly, a wooden doll 
called “ Little Black Sambo ” turns out to be a mouth- 
piece for economic and social doctrines. There are puppet 
shows dealing with housing, crime prevention, evictions. 
The children who watch these plays are given a little 
something to think about. 

By law, 90 per cent. of the money allotted by the 
Government to the Federal Theatre must go into labour 
costs. Only 10 per cent. is allowed for the productions 
of the plays, costumes, sets, fees for playwrights. It is a 
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programme of work relief, first and foremost. This good and it might have been Beethoven conducted | 
stringency in production costs has resulted in a grand Toscanini from the ovation it received. S| 
display of imagination. There can be few sets, so they The curtain went up. We saw at once that the 
must be good. Costumes have to be cheap, but they negroes had taken Shakespeare to themselves and t 
must be effective. Macbeth would remain in this audience’s mind fy HE 
The Federal Theatre is part of the Works Progress now on, as a play about people living in a Haitian jung U 
Administration. The work programme, which has en- _ believing in voodoo, frightened and driven and opulegimwas to 
tirely superseded the dole, is divided into branches people, with shining chocolate skins. Above the wajgiFirst | 
according to the skill of the unemployed. The Federal of Macbeth’s castle loomed strange jungle trees; {or a ™ 
Theatre is part of the Professional, Technical and Service _ lights were harsh and then suddenly sombre and rdf As | 
Unit of the W.P.A. This branch includes writers, as one imagines night lights would be in a hot countnfiiheape 
painters, musicians, actors, as well as lawyers, doctors The cast moved about the stage superbly, the beautif@iiipeer, : 
and clerical workers generally. For each category of negro bodies, wearing costumes that belonged to them anfitwo h 
worker there is a project and salary varies according to suddenly belonged to the play. MacDuff, they told mi Exev 
skill. There are more murals in America now than’ was a former lightweight champion of America, } igaret 
anyone dreamed existed before; there is a vast geo- wore a pair of epaulets a foot wide, made of heavy This 
graphic, historic, economic guide book of |America in curtain cord. These epaulets sat handsomely on 
process, employing thousands of jobless writers and naked torso, and were complemented by a pair of sati 
journalists ; there are orchestras everywhere you turn. candy-striped red and white knee britches. Mache 
One gets the impression that the people who work on himself, one of the finest looking men in the theatre, w; 
these projects—actors, writers, musicians, painters— a negro the colour of rich coffee, taller than one expeet{ 
are happy people: they are not beggars, they are not put together perfectly. He had “ been in trouble,” j 
paupers. They are normal workers again, though their fact he had only just gotten out of gaol ona murder cl agi 
work is unusually exciting because they have a lovely in time to take this part. He wore superb  militay 
big field to romp in. And watching them is a Government — costumes of canary yellow and emerald green and shining 1. 
perhaps a little surprised at the antics of its protégés high boots. Women came on and off the stage in salm 
but none the less proud; for the productions of the pink and purple, vaguely Empire gowns and _ the i 
Federal Theatre are not orthodox—they deal with the — pression was of a hot richness that I have almost nevg 
classics and social problems in ways disconcerting to seen in the theatre or anywhere else. The lines wey 
professors and politicians. Let me describe two very spoken without negro accent, but in those beautifi 
different and yet typical performances which I saw voices which negroes have, voices made for singing 
recently in New York. and the gestures were lavish but not amateur and ove 
One was Machcth—produced and played by negroes. done. The audience sat and watched and listened as j 
It was a hot night and we stood in line outside the theatre, | this were a murder mystery by Edgar Wallace only mud 
trying to get tickets. Presently we got to the ticket- more exciting. The witches’ seene was the high point @ 8 
seller and he told us he could give us two seats the evening; it took place in the jungle and it was nd Eee ' 
together in a second-tier box: otherwise there three quite nordic witches muttering over a -auldro ~ veh 
were only single seats scattered about the house, but a group of terrible and frightening spirits, about istrict 
He smiled all over, a fine display of gold teeth steaming pot, doing voodoo incantation, with the vooda al 
mixed with white ones, and he seemed to be personally muscle dancer, ominously in attendance as high pried dl 
happy about the success of this play, as if he had written and a high crazy chorus of laughter punctuated th a - 
it or at least cashed in somehow on the proceeds. We words. sai 
took box seats because the Federal Theatre is not like the It was a fine show and everybody got his money’s worthgg The 
commercial theatre: normal people can afford to sit in The next night, on Broadway, I went to see a modenggmanag, 
boxes. The seats cost 65 cents. play written by two unknown playwrights, — calledjfermiie 
The box was very much on the side. verv crowded, and Class of 29. The opening night had been a_ fiestagjyou m 
all around us the theatre extended itself in worn-out the theatre divided into Right and Left. The Righigithere a 
gilt. with plaster cupids lurking at every strategic point. hissed with fury at all the lines called “ Communist’ he cat 
There was no air at all and programmes, serving as fans, and the Left applauded and cheered. There were happy And sal 
crackled from the balcony to the front row downstairs. fights in the lobby during the intermission, and the actongexpect 
Full house. Like a checker board, the audience stretched So rumour had it, shone with excitement and spoke theig@ortnig 
beneath us. blonde heads and black wool. An enormous _ lines as if possessed. This play dealt with the problemheed « 
black lady. next to me, told me that it was a hot of four young men, graduated from an expensive eastemg The 
night. I agreed. She sat there, vast-bosomed and college in the class of 29, trained men, who had nevegguperio 
wearing a splendid dress of red poppies on yellow, found a job, They lived together in a basement flan the 
and talked to me in a soft voice about the negro theatre and two girls helped with their earnings. One of the boys case 
and how of course, as anybody knew, Shakespeare had washed dogs for a living; one drew cartoons and coms give: 
always intended his plays to be acted by negroes. She  forted himSelf adequately with Communism, one got @to an 
herself had seen this production of Macbeth four job in an architect’s office because his father bought i After 
times and hoped to see it four times more. Shakespeare for him (and later he found this out and went off his head, th 
was evidently a great writer. Murder was one of the one sold his father’s library of first editions until nony.. 4 
things anybody could understand ; it happened so much. remained, lived on a girl, and finally threw himself Und ice 2 
She herself didn’t care for Lady Macbeth, who seemed a a subway. The stories of these four lives raced forwardly thi. 
nagging kind of woman, and the lady who took the part accompanied by acrid criticism of the capitalist systemf}jj), ? 
this evening was too pale; she looked sick alongside the the U.S. Government, religion, education and most Offong a. 
other coloured folk in the cast. ... the accepted bases of American life. There was one passag@fop 41), 
There was music. Usually in the theatre some musi- | which I remember. It went: fend pr 
cians, sitting below sea level, play a tinny piece which is “This is « helluva funny country. They build little houses i, 


; : é ae? alike, with little yards, with little trees in them; so that there y 
drowned out by the gossip of the public. This music be little leaves falling from the little trees and then the government The 
’ 


flared out into the auditorium, and there was absolute can give the unemployed jobs, raking them up... .’ —' 
silence and it was listened to respectfully. It was negro From leaf-raking as work relief to professional acting 48 hight. 
niusic, arranged by some unemployed negro composers, work relief is a good long stride. Someone deserve, ., 
played by an unemployed negro orchestra. It was congratulations, ine at 
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SMOKE IN THE BREEZE 


By ALAN HADDEN 















ted | 


t the 
nd t 


d HERE were six of us in the squad; we'd been sent 
jung up from London with a supervisor, and the drive 
opulegmwas to start tomorrow. £3 10s. a week and expenses. 


First call at 8.30. Thirty calls a day. Six refusals 


or a missed call and you're out. 


e Wal 
S3 th 
1d rick 
ountry 
autif 


As I said, there were six of us. Two rooms in the 
heapest commercial hotel the company could find, 
Beer, stories, smell. Four hundred cigarettes a week ; 






emanmtwo hundred for you, two hundred for sampling. 
Id ma Excuse me, sir, would you care to try an Angel 
a. T@cigarette | as 


i. This is the job. 
P, and start out. 


Report to the Post Office at 8.30 
— You're given your route, and you call 
t sata every licensed tobacco seller on that route. You 
ache just get them to stock Angels. “ Angels are doing 
re, Wan immense advertising campaign; you'll be asked for 






















ee hem, you know.” If they already sell them, how are 
“* Githeir stocks? Do they need more? Anyway you 
clay just paste up an Angel bill on the window. YOU 
vilitay nayn’t take down Lyons’, Brooke Bond or Cadbury 
—— ills, Others are fair game, and they’re often still wet ; 
salm 


which 
working the 


n winter there’s a substitute for water—one 
doesn’t freeze. The three rival squads 


own at the same time as us knew it too. 


he j 
neve 
S wer 
autifi 


, 


In the evening you make out your reports—details 
f stock, orders, bills posted, general remarks, and any 
























a pther special requirements ; the whole thing is wound 
d asp with the address of your first call in the morning so 
- mudgehat they can check up on you. Then you clean your 
oint qs 5 Angels may be only 4d. for 10, but Angels’ men 
as naggelcan what’s not seen as well as what’s seen. Finally 
ildrof’OU RUMber your bills ; someone else will be doing the 
bout @strict soon, and every bill is numbered so that he can’t 
roodome tim to have stuck up one of yours. Then come beer, 


Two of the men have come from 
mother company, and Angels are Heaven after that. 
‘our time’s your own after nine. 


prie ptories and women. 


od the 


the district 
is probably 


wortlg™ The supervisor’s job is to catch you out: 
node 
calle 


fiesta 


lanager’s is to catch him: who in his turn 
errified of head office. They stand behind you while 
you make your call. Sometimes there are four people 


Righi@there at once. They stop you in the street to look under 
nist #Rhe catches of your bag. They point out a passer-by 
happend say, “ Go and sample him.” They say, “* You can’t 
actonmexpect to have your week-ends free. We give you a 
> theim™gfortnight a year with pay, which is more than any firm 


‘oblenmeed do.” 
aster 
neve 
it flat 


The whole system is based on fear of your immediate 
superior. There is only one man lower than these pawns 
nm the cigarette war, and he is paid £1 a week and given 


e boy case of empty packets to drop in the gutter. He, too, 
| com@s given an itinerary and followed. Of course if he gets 


got @nto any trouble— 

“a After five weeks our squad was broken up, and we went 

— ito the country. The supervisor only got round about 
non¢ 1 


nce a fortnight, and instead of “ Angels are running a 


unde luge advertising campaign” I could say, “Ive got to 
rwanliiy this filthy job; do you mind if I put up one of these 
ysteM@bills? You can take it down tomorrow if you like, as 
Ost OMfong as it just goes up.” The result was record figures 
assag@or any Angel man, and I was brought back to London 
a nd promoted to Rubinis—10 for 6d. Hotels instead of 
therelf#°llee stalls. 

rnmeni The methods were the same, except that for the extra 
‘ Bs. a week you had to make nine dummy displays every 
he ight. I was living in digs, but that meant nothing. 


he supervisor would walk into my room at half past 
ine at nght to make sure ’d made up my quota. 


First call 8.30, never through till 10; suspicion, fear, 
check, counter check. The big firm doesn’t do it; the 
little don’t. It’s the speciality of the medium 
monsters. 


ones 


One night I decided I couldn’t go on with it. The 
next morning, when I left the house to go and hand in my 
resignation at the head office, the supervisor was sitting 
outside in his car. Beckon. Tirade begins. Ends short. 

At the head office they asked me to think it over. I 
am just the type they want, the only man in the firm with 
a University education. In twenty years I'd be earning 
£2,000. Perhaps. I shan't. 


IN DEFENCE OF “OH YEAH” 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


HAVE discovered that 

said for the expression Oh yeah? and I hasten to 
impart it. 
in danger of the ravages of mountain goats, against 
able to 
and visitors to close her gate. She began with a small 
notice, the usual one—Please close the gate—but with 
little effect. She stooped so low to conquer as to add, 


there is something to be 
I have a friend whose garden is perpetually 


which she has never been induce tradesmen 


This means You; but still without effect. Then she 
changed her mode of defence and attack. She put 
up a tiny notice just beside the latch. It read : 


** Please do close the gate. 


Goats are so destructive!” 


The other day I saw a small boy with a parcel halt as 
he entered the gate to read the notice. In my hearing 
he said, ** Oh yeah?” but he closed the gate. 

As I pondered on this incident I came to the conclusion 
that all such direct appeals, or commands, as Close 
the Gate (with or without Please) are uttered in a spirit 
of optimism, and that my friend’s change of tactics 
that, further- 
more, optimism does not always work, while pessimism 
is devastatingly 
ironic) is the husband of pessimism (Please do close the 


was the sign of an entry into pessimism ; 
may, because while irony (Oh yeah ? 


gate, is surely uttered in a voice of despair ?) charity 
(the closing of the gate) is the natural child of both. 
Finally, I thought as I walked away—* In time all 
public relationships will depend on irony and charity, 
My friend’s decline from hope is a pattern of history ; 
and if ‘Oh yeah?’ that Caliban grunt which is too 
wearily uttered to as much as move the lips, comes 
from America that is merely an indication of the fact 
that history happens faster over there.” 

In their Elizabethan age they. too, believed in direct 
methods. There was, for example, a man called Elbert 
Hubbard ran a handicraft on the lines 
of the Kelmscott industries, which means that he ran 
a Ye olde curiositie shoppe. When he wished to 
recover his debts he issued his accounts with what they 
call a sticker affixed—a small piece of white paper 
bearing the Please! After a month of 
vain hoping the sticker became (blue with the print 
larger. If a_ third passed. without payment 
his sticker became red, and the word was in still larger 
print; but to Please! the disciple of William Morris 
now added the two words, Damn you! Since then they 


who business 


single word, 


month 


have grown weary of trying to cope with their scurrying 
masses in that straight-from-the-shoulder manner, and 
have begun to fall back on such oblique methods as a 
dry sareasm which is supposed to be characteristic of 
cowboy or Middle Western humour—the drawling 
humour of Mark Twain’s public lectures, It 
itself by altering such hopeful road-signs as Drive Slowly 
into the blasé hopelessness of Say it with brakes and 


manifests 
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save the flowers. (Which is a good joke for those familiar 
with the florist-and-wreath-maker’s slogan—‘‘ Say it 
with flowers.” 


It may or not be cowboy humour. It scems to be very 
like the sorrowful mood of the London policeman sagged 
by Sisyphean labour—the policeman, for example, who 
strolled over to a motorist whose wheel had mounted the 
kerb and said to him, in the best George Belcher manner, 
“ Doing a bit of shoppin’ ?” And, surely, “ Sez you ? ” 
like ‘“‘ Oh yeah ? ” is in the same way nothing more than 
the popular expression of the weary welischmerz of our 
times; just as Oscar Wilde’s “ too-tue,” and “ too 
utterly utter ” (acidulously rehabilitated by Mr. Waugh 
as “too sick-making ”’) was the aristocratic expression 
of the sighs and the sorrow of his fin-de-siécle. 

But note how, in the last stages, pessimism recovers 
itself. Consider, for instanee, the changed methods of 
the large advertiser. Once, when the tempo was slow and 
we could pause and look, the clectric sign said, the 
whole night long, with bland emphasis, B.O.X.0., and 
again, B.O.X.0., and again and yet again, B.O.X.O. 
Then there were so many people winking out their words 
that, as Arnold Bennett said, places like Broadway at 
night would have been like fairyland if you only couldn’t 
read. Then came the stage where it didn’t matter whether 
you could read or could not read—nobody could see the 
words for the electricity. Finally they invented flood- 
lighting (which, incidentally, has produced most beautiful 
effects in New York where the buildings rise like Baby- 
Jonian tulips out of the dark) and that reduced the direct 
appeal to the minimum. Or, in print, observe the way in 
which advertisers can nowadays be almost reticent about 
their own goods, as with certain brands of petrol; or 
sarcastic—certainly ironic—as with a famous seaside 
resort that introduced itself in a recent number of The 
Spectator vith the caption “Is life worth living?” 
These are all confessions that the old method of bull- 
dosing the public has failed. ‘‘ We really don’t want to 
talk about our stuff at all,” say the advertisers, in effect, 
and to prove it they crack a joke. The public laughs, 
Then the advertiser says, ‘ And it isn’t such bad stuff, 
after all, is it?” The public again laughs, and buys. 
In other words, behind pessimism there is always 
optimism, or at least stoicism, and the history of the 
psychology of public appeal has Ied us to that point 
where the struggle between the masses and their rulers 
and exploiters would be a stalemate if the masses, touched 
by the stoicism of the rulers, did not grunt out their 
“Oh yeah? ”—and charitably close the gate. 

“Oh yeah?” may be vulgar—actually it is no more 
vulgar than our “ You don’t say so!” while it is more 
often good-humoured than unkind, in spite cf the 
Talkies’ efforts to make it an essential part of their 
Calibanese (and our children’s very natural delusion 
that the phrase is the essence of wit). But, in any 
case, does not every wise reformer try to make a serum 
of discase, turning germs into a moral prophylactic, 
and such phrases as ‘‘ Oh yeah?” into slogans of good- 
will ? 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Srectatror,’ Jory 9TH, 1836. 

It will be seen by an announcement in our advertising columns, 
that the South Australian Commissioners are, in addition to their 
former arrangements, taking measures to forward to the new 
colony other six hundred persons of the labouring class, free of 
expense, and under an obligation to maintain them in the colony 
until they obtain sufficient wages. The emigrant must not exceed 
‘twenty-six years of age, must be married, and with no children over 
two years old. They must have certificates of good character. 
Each married couple will have a separate berth, and the provisions 
and other arrangements will be on the best scale ever adopted for 
labouring emigrants. It is proposed that the first ship shail sail 
with one hundred couples on the 10th of next month. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


ENLEY Royal Regatta, with its perfect organiy 
tion, perfect punctuality, and deeply respectalj 
enclosures, may seem a far cry from a_ Veneti, 
carnival, yet a Venetian carnival it is, transferred to ; 
English country town, moderated by Victorian manne 
and given a new point and emphasis by modern athletig 
The transfer was deliberate, and the regatta, though | 
did not reach Henley until 1839, lost nothing of j 
flamboyance when it first came to England. On June 23y 
1775 “a new entertainment called a Regatta, inty 
duced from Venice into England,” caused such stir t 
the Annual Register added an account of it to the Chroni¢ 
of the year. Two royal dukes were present, with th 
French, Spanish, Prussian, Russian, and Neapolita 
ambassadors. The affair began with a triumpha 
voyage from Westminster to Ranelagh. The bells , 
St. Martin’s rang in the morning, the bells of § 
Margaret’s in the afternoon. ‘The avenues to Westminst 
Bridge were covered with gaming tables, and 
liquor, with short measure, was plentifully retailed: 
After the “ wager-boats”’ had started, the company 
moved off in every kind of craft, from royal barges { 
dung barges. At Ranelagh they made their way to 
temple of Neptune, which was “‘ not swept out or eva 
finished.” During supper, the place was made reat) 
with some haste for dancing. Minuets, cotillons, &e¢, 
were arranged “ without any regard to precedence.” Thy 
orchestra, 240 strong, was “ one of the fullest and fineg 
bands of music, vocal and instrumental, ever collected jj 
these kingdoms,” but, with the mismanagement  whid 
rather spoiled the evening, “ the illumination ” of thes 
musicians “ had been unfortunately overlooked, whic) 
gave that part of the design a gloomy appearance.’ 
Consider Henley Royal Regatta. The shooting gallerie 
the ice-cream stalls, the gipsy fortune-tellers, the round 
abouts and helter-skelters, the flowers and the buntiny 
are something more than the pale ghosts of the high flag 
poles, the slashed silks and tricorn hats, the hooped skirts 
and rich bodices, and all the pride and vanities of tly 
Grand Canal. For the Adriatic you have the soft woods 
and the lapping of the Thames. The Leander colours, thi 
little pink and light or dark blue caps sitting upon th 
heads of broad-shouldered English citizens, give a fain 
touch of laughter which has come down from less discreel 
Venetian hours, 

The “ wager-boats.” Here is the business now, ani 
to these you have to look if you would find elegance 
The boats have not changed much in shape during the 
last fifty years. Tennis racquets and croquet mallets at 
not what they were; a cricket pitch is an experiment i 
the scientific culture of soils, but water is water still, and 
a Cambridge crew can still row to victory at Henley 
in a boat which would not havc startled their grandfathers 
and in a style which has become classical. 

Moreover, unless you go to a polo match, or a loca 
point-to-point, you will not find a crowded mecting 
where so many of the onlookers are highly skilled in thé 
sport which they have come to see. They think they aré 
wearing their little caps for this reason, though they até 
really wearing them because Venetian ladies liked bright 
colours. Anyhow, these connoisseurs give their applaus? 
with a gravity generally reserved for the praise of fine 
vintages. Above all, they are internationally-minded. 
They applaud good rowing, whether the boat be Englisii 
or American, Swiss or Japanese. If I think of the apparatus 
of Geneva, the rivalries at the Olympic games, I cannot 
help remembering that a prophet in Israel once told @ 
great person that he would find ease of trouble not it 
rivers magnificent, with well-known attributes, but in 4 
sraall and unpretending stream. 
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THE FEAR COMPLEX IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[To the Editor of Tue SrEectaTorR.] 


Sir, —The Promulgation, on June 20th, of the Representation 
of Natives Act, brings to an end ten years of discussion, 
negotiation and intrigue among the white leaders of 1,979,390 
Europeans who have been charged by the accident of fate 
with the shaping of the political destinies of 6,529,784 natives. 
The passing of this Bill into law marks an era in South African 
history. It means that the native vote as a mark of equal 
citizenship has disappeared as surely as if the reactionary 
laws of the oid Boer Republics had been re-enacted with all 
the Old Testament savagery about the native being designated 
by God as a hewer of wood and drawer of water to the white 
man. For many generations to come there will be only one 


| citizenship in South Africa, the prerogative of those fortunate 


enough to be born with white skins, while the blacks, out- 
numbering the ruling race by four to one, must be content 
with a limited and qualified citizenship and a separate system 
of representation placed by legislation firmly under the heel 
of the white Parliament. And yet the fateful step was taken 
by a Parliament representing all shades of white opinion in 
South Africa and with only cleven votes cast against it in an 
assembly of 190 members of Parliament and Senators. 

The voting, if anything, exaggerates the strength of the 
minority opinion in white South Africa. Before dissolving 
into tears about the triumph of the powers of darkness it is 
worth while looking at the facts whieh have led an enormous 
majority of the white race in the Union to acquiesce in the 
dousing of what has been called the beacon-light of liberalism 
in Africa—the Cape native franchise. I say the facts to 
distinguish realities from the ethical and sentimental con- 
siderations which well-meaning friends of the native have 
been voicing so vigorously both here and in England. 

The central fact is what Mr. Pirow, who piloted the Bill 
through Parliament, called in his blunt way the ‘“ fear 
complex.” This fear complex is a very real thing. Whether 
the century-old fear of swamping by superior numbers is 
justified or not, whether it is stupidity or ignorance, matters 
very little. The unescapable fact is that this fear exists, 
and while it exists a large majority of the European population, 
English-speaking as well as Afrikaans-speaking, will not rest 
until every possible precaution has been taken against the 
day when the black can claim political equality with the white. 
In no circumstances will this large majority of the white 
race even contemplate the possibility of the native out-voting 
him at the polls. The white man has a shaky hold on the 
country, a hold bolstered up by colour-bar legislation and an 
econoinic system which places the white worker in a privileged 
position. He fears that the native, if given political power, 
would sweep away these artificial restrictions, and he knows 
that in a fair fight with the native the white worker could not 
compete against the equal efficiency and lower standard of 
living of the native. To the average white man this is not a 
matter for academic moralising ; it is a matter of life and 
death for himself and his children. In the face of this 
reality the thunderings of the sentimentalist and the moralist 
leave him unmoved. It is a primitive urge of self-preservation, 
and heroics by people who will not have to pay the cost do 
not trouble him. This view might be hopelessly wrong- 
headed ; but it exists and it makes up the realities of the 
South African position. Actually, every member who voted 
for the Bill was honestly convinced that the native is being 
given a square deal; but even if he wasn’t so convinced the 
vast majority still would not have hesitated to take a step 
which they regard as vital to the very survival of white 
civilisation in South Africa. 

The attempt is usually made to ridicule this fear. It is 
not very easy, and in this country at any rate it has been 
unsuccessful. Figures are quoted to show that the increase 
of the native vote has been almost negligible. The almost 
unanswerable argument to this is that if the democrats are 
honest with themselves the time must come when superior 
numbers will tell, and it will be the natives who will be the 
political dictators of the country. 

With this school of thought are allied the politicians, and 
polities matter very much in South Africa. They point out 
that the native vote has already been decisive in a number 


Cape Town, June 20i%. 
of constituencies, and even a small increase in the number will 
lead to a substantial increase in the influence of the native 
voters. In the days of the Nationalist Party Government the 
native always voted for the South African Party. In these 
days they would vote for the Dominion Party. And the 
country is not prepared to stand by and watch the carpet- 
bagging which undoubtedly took place, the nomination 
meetings packed by native voters brought by lorry from the 
locations and instructed to hold up their hands on a given 
signal. Equally they are not prepared to sce men get into 
Parliament by solemnly informing a meeting of natives that 
a wicked Government has * taken away the Prerogatives of 
the Great White Queen over the Water.” The natives shaks 
their heads sorrowfully on hearing this portentous statement 
and determine to vote against anyone who dares trifle with the 
Great Queen’s Prerogatives. 

Another large body of support for the Bill was recruited 
from those South Africans who, led by Mr. Heaton Nicholls, 
an English-speaking Natalian, believe vehemently that 
the Cape native vote was a fraud and a sham. To these 
worthy men and women, the native vote has been something 
to keep the native quiet, a meaningless qualification for 
citizenship which has been made more difficult to attain the 
moment the number of native voters increase. This school of 
thought has to support it the undoubted fact that in man; 
directions the existence of the vote hindered the development 
of the natives. What politician, after all, is going to vote 
money for education or other methods of improving the lot 
of the native in the knowledge that the more the lot of the 
native is improved the sooner he will get on to the voters’ roll 
and, ex hypothesi, will exercise his vote to put himself and his 
friends out of office ? 

All the sincere members of these groups, whether actuated 
by the fear of native supremacy, by the conviction that the 
vote is a fraud hindering the development of the native or by a 
realisation of the political realities, are united in an honest 
belief that more has been done for the native by this Bill, 
and its companion Land Bill, than ever before in the history of 
South Africa. As they put it, the native is losing a vote which 
was symbolic of a citizenship which was more a disadvantage 
than a help, and in place they are getting at least a platform 
in Parliament, substantial representation in the Senate, a 
Native Representative Council which has the virtue of represent- 
ing all the natives of the Union instead of only the Cape natives 
and, above all, an additional seven million morgen of land. 
To the vast majority of South African opinion, the native is 
getting real representation and actual help worth more than 
the sentimentalising of eighty years about equal citizenship, 

This fear of native supremacy through democracy, the con- 
viction that the native vote has been a fraud and a sham, the 
pull of the politicians—these are the facts which matter in 
deciding the fate of the native, no matter how much high- 
minded Englishmen may preach about the equal rights of man 
and divine justice. They are the facts which animate the 
great majority of the white races of South Africa. (Three of 
the eleven members who voted in the minority have Afrikaans 
names and of the remainder two can be discounted as politicians 
whose present acts do not conform with their earlier preaching.) 
Well-wishers of the native in England are wasting their breath 
if they avoid these facts. As in the vote, so in the transfer 
of the native protectorates, it is the hard facts as they present 
themselves to those affected which count. Liberals in England 
and sentimentalists in South Africa may rage against the 
proposal to transfer the protectorates. But the Government 
on the spot has not to meet the arguments of liberalism or the 
expostulations of sentimentalists. It has to meet the demands 
of politically-powerful farmers for the closing of the Union's 
markets to the competing native territories. The only argu- 
ment with which the Union Government can retort is that the 
territories are part and parcel of the Union. Thus the cold 
facts are that the natives of the protectorates have to choose 
between coming into the Union and finding the Union’s 
produce and labour markets closed to them—an alternative 
which means poverty and possibly starvation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Yotur CORRESPONDENT IN Soutn AFRICA, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 





** A Bride for the Unicorn.” By Denis Johnston. At the 
Westminster Theatre “Storm Song.” By Denis 


Johnston. At the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage 


A Bride for the Unicorn is a curiously exciting entertainment. 
Like all but one of Mr. Johnston’s plays, it is very uneven in 
quality, and it is difficult to explain why as a whole it is so 
effective. In its least successful passages it is rhetorical, 
over-boisterous and slightly exhibitionist ; though, since Mr. 
Johnston’s craftsmanship is unsurpassed in the modern 
theatre, the rhetoric and the slapstick are both excellent of 
their kind. Even the passages which are effective vary very 
much in merit ; some delight us by their acuteness and their 
verbal brilliance, while others, the unforgettably good minority, 
have a poetic intensity and a dramatic force which give them 
a place in an altogether different order of achievement. 
Nevertheless, it is not these scenes alone, or even for the most 
part, which make A Bride for the Unicorn so exciting a play 
to see acted. One realises in retrospect, if one does not in 
watching a performance, that though the play is episodic in 
form it moves us not merely through the cumulative effects 
of a series of scenes, but through the general effect of a whole 
organism, to the pattern of which the component scenes 
contribute essential and undetachable parts. To isolate any 
one scene for praise is therefore like singling out one line or 
one sentence from a poem without reference to the effect of 
the poem as a whole. Storm Song is much less difficult to 
discuss, or it would be so if it had not been written by Mr. 
Johnston. It is a well planned and amusing play about the 
making of a film on an island off the West Coast of Ireland, 
but it accepts all the theatrical conventions of the day, which 
Mr. Johnston's other plays have enabled us temporarily to 
forget. If one admires all Mr. Johnston’s other work, one 
has possibly also to be an Irishman and one of the minority 
which failed to appreciate Man of Aran to think that it was 
worth Mr. Johnston’s while to have written it. 

One can describe A Bride for the Unicorn, roughly, as a 
modern morality play. It tells the story of how John Foss, 
who symbolises the spirit of man, experienced in youth 
a vision of ideal love, how he lost it, and how he finally 
recaptured it in the form of death. He remains aware of 
this distant ideal throughout his life, and the central part 
of the play describes a representative selection of episodes 
in which the ideal and the importunate actuality are either 
tragically or comically opposed. The absurdities of politics, 
the law, warfare, conventional methods of education, big 
business and the Press are satirised in turn in these inter- 
vening scenes, which illustrate the frustrations and con- 
fusions of earthly life which lead him to the act of faith in 
the symbolic last act which completes the pattern of the 


play. Mr. Johnston manages the necessary changes of 
emotion with extraordinary skill. Each of these scenes 


is successful, though they achieve their success at different 
levels, but what really gives cohesion and its peculiar dis- 
tinction to the play as a whole is the way in which Mr. 
Johnston modulates from one tone to the other, from the 
ironic to the ecstatic, the poetie to the farcical, the sacred 
to the ribald, the logical to the transcendental, making the 
effects which these changes of mood produce serve both 
to introduce the new scene and as the means of summarising 


and giving additional point to the preceding scene, in this 


manner doing away with the need for formal connecting 
links between the successive stages of meaning in his fable. 
It needed a good production to produce the effects which 
Mr. Johnston intended, and this could scarcely have been 
bettered. Mr. Arthur Duff, who has composed the music 
which is used in several of the scenes, and Mr. Godfrey Kenton, 
who plays the leading part, have given collaboration of the 
kind which most dramatists can think of only as an ideal, 
and the subsidiary parts are all adequately performed. 

By way of contrast, the production of Storm Song is about 
as bad as it could be. The play is made into a straight- 
forward melodrama, the irony of the plot is obscured, and 
tension is lost because of the producer’s failure to achieve 
any variety of tone or pace. The acting is uniformly rhetorical 
and uniformly chaotic, DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


















The Cinema 


“One Rainy Afternoon.” At the London Pavilion 
“ Janosik.” At the Academy ——‘“ The Phanty 
Gondola.” At the Curzon 


One Rainy Afternoon might so easily have been a good fil 
something light and absurd and happy in the early (yj 
tradition. Perhaps it was a good film once, somewhe 
far back, before the director, Mr. Rowland Lee, knew thy 
it existed, before Mr. Francis Lederer, who has never plugg 
his Dodie charm, his Autumn Crocus accent, more strenuously 
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the author knew.that his tale would be bought by Pickfor 
Lasky Productions, there surely existed in his mind a go 
film: a film about an unsuccessful actor in Paris who 
trying his best to carry on an intrigue with a Cabinet Minister 
wife, an intrigue which involved endless taxi-drives, rou 
and round cinema blocks, until the films had begun and th 
foyers were empty: so that it was always the middle , 
films he saw, never, as he complained, the happy ending 
One day in the dark auditorium there was a muddle, hm 
kissed the girl next him and it wasn’t the Minister’s wif 
The girl screamed, the Purity League representative insiste 
on a prosecution, and the absurd irresponsible tale too 
wings. 

But, alas, the wings didn’t work. Too many people haj 
to join in the fun, and by the time the executives of Pickford 
Lasky (twelve are mentioned in the programme besides thy 
director) had really set to work, the light silly charming 
tale of a wet afternoon, a too careful mistress, a dark cine 
and a kiss had become as seriously gamesome as tip and ruj 
played by fathers on holiday at the sea. Mr. Lee has give 
a useful demonstration of how not to direct this kind ¢ 
story: he has been remorselessly logical when he shoul 
have been crazy ; his only idea of humour is speed and nois, 
not speed of thought or situation, but just literal speed ¢ 
walking and talking. Mr. Lederer’s mechanie charm 
find embarrassing, like the boast of a womaniser in a publie 
bar, but in the grim hurly-burly Miss Ida Lupino’s fair sulky 
features, the impression she can give of something Cockney 
and cheap and endearing, is as refreshing as a natural voi¢ 
at a stage party. Miss Lupino as yet is a dummy, but sh 
is one of the more agreeable screen dummies to whom thing 
are made to happen, and I feel some remorse when I think 
of the shootings and strangulations she will have to endur 

















































next year in a story of my own. For 

At least One Rainy Afternoon was a good film until they§play v 
began to make it: so much cannot be said of the CzechoWa sligh 
slovakian film at the Academy or the French film at the§1 mus 
Curzon. The Czech film is historical ; a tyrannical landowne,¥#that 1] 
a serf who takes to the mountains and robs the rich so thatship v 
he may give to the poor: this theme should retain its appealjto ap) 
until the Millennium, but it is treated in such a romantii}theref 
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rollicking tuneful way that we are reminded of The Maid 
of the Mountains, until the effective final sequence of Janosik’s 
‘apture and his cruel death, hung like butcher’s meat with 
a spike in his ribs. Romance and robber tunes and lyrical 
shots of a longlegged Fairbanks hero don’t go with the spike. 

The Phantom Gondola has exactly the opposite fault. A 
cheap trivial and pretentious story by a popular writer of 
rather low reputation (M. Maurice Dekobra, author of His 
Chinese Concubine and The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars) 
has been directed with enormous gravity and the kind of 
Art which goes with Venice, sunsets and huge expensive 


palazzos. It is one of the only two films this last year I So 
have found myself unable to endure till the end (the othetijn tp, 
was The Tunnel), and so I cannot say how this tale of 4¥¥that . 
mysterious and very aristocratic Englishwoman who steals origin 
a telegram from the study of the Turkish Ambassador, in} \el}s 
order to prove her love for a still more mysterious ItaliaN i syere 
Count, ends. I couldn’t wait long enough to learn his @polat 
object, or to discover the name of the mournful Asiati¢ act) : 
female with a good deal of sensual charm who followed him Hithe G 
around and peered through windows. For never has 4@ ballet 





melodrama proceeded so slowly, with such a saga-like tread, 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
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The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at the Alhambra 


x the light of the current productions by Fokine of his old 
allets, one feels that for some time these works had almost 
ied of inanition : with the exception of Sylphides, of course, 
shich has always been sustained with the utmost reverence 
and care, and perhaps also of Prince Igor. Those that 
suffered were Petrouchka, Carnaval, Spectre de la Rose and 
cheherezade. Firebird has not been put on at the Alhambra 
ut we are largely satisfied with the Covent Garden production, 
especially since Massine gives a historic performance as 

Prince Ivan. Carnaval had become the most hackneyed, 
he most injured, of Fokine’s ballets. He has now restored 

the detail, and therefore the charm, of this ballet, even 
hough there is no dancer in the troupe who is ideally 
uited to the part of Columbine, and though the Chiarina 

Jacks graciousness. Vilzak, on the other hand, is a fine 

Harlequin. 

But it is not the imperfection or the artistry of the dancers 

hemselves with which I am now concerned. Even the Covent 
Yarden dancers have not been able to repair Carnaval. Much 
jetail had been lost, not only of the mime but also of what 
ne can only call musical phrasing. For the situation is 
parallel to the one that occurs with tunes that have become 
immensely popular. There exists the tendency to introduce 
mevenness, to substitute a dotted crotchet and a quaver 
for two crotchets. When a similar process has been at work 
on Fokine’s choregraphy, the result is sometimes fatal to his 
simple yet poetic effects ; when taking the form of telescoping 
a penultimate with an ultimate movement, it destroys the 
poignant continuity of movement, even into the void, of 
which he is the master. In other words, the ultimate move- 
ment of a Fokine dance, for instance, in the course of time 
becomes more drastic than it should be; with the frequent 
result that an elegiac quality beloved of Fokine is entirely 
destroyed. A prosaic but clear example of such telescoping 
may be seen at the moment when Pantalon is confronted 
with his billet doux by Harlequin. Pantalon should not 
return his hat to his head with an angry gesture on the last 
note of the phrase, but on the penultimate note. With 
the last note he pompously assures himself of his hat’s 
position. Not only is the latter synchronisation without a 
trace of the slick banality we have for long attributed to the 
former, but it is also less disturbing. When a dancer uses some 
stage prop, the requirements of too slick a synchronisation can 
breed a slight discomfort in the more experienced members 
of the audience. 


For this reason I have disliked in Petrouchka the Moor’s 
play with the coconut as he lies on his couch. One has felt 
a slight apprehension lest the Moor drop the coconut, although 
I must admit that I have not seen it occur. But now 
that Fokine has restored to the coconut play a relation- 
ship with the music that is plastic, apprehension gives place 
to appreciation of movements that appear continuous and 
therefore possess the dynamic quality of a dance. Again, 
even to Pierrot’s mime a dynamic rhythm or growth has been 
restored. It is now possible to see how the great Bolm was 
able to make of Pierrot a worthy réle, and not only because a 
Te-entry that Diaghilev cut out has been put back. I find 
it most instructive to study the slight crescendo of expressive- 
ness that Fokine has constructed upon the three recurring 
falling notes of Pierrot’s original entry. As for the 
Alhambra Prince Igor, it is impossible for me to notice any 
detail whatsoever owing to the glaring ugliness of the 
costumes. Consideration of the Alhambra Sylphides must be 
postponed. 


So much for restoration. Curiously enough, there figures 
in the repertoire of the same company Romanoff’s version of 
that great classical ballet, Casse-Noisette, which we see in its 
original form staged with infinite care by Serguyeff at Sadler’s 
Wells. Romanoff provides his own choregraphy (also 
Svereff is guilty of putting into Swan Lake his own inter- 
polations, set to the music for the black swans of the fourth 
act) and translates the story into terms more acceptable to 
the German impressionist theatre. We have but four classical 
ballets. This is the second that Romanoff has found to be 


pinadequate as Drama. 


ADRIAN STOKES. 


Art 


Another Superrealist 


WELL, thank heaven, the Superrealists are having a roaring 
success in London. Record crowds at the Burlington Galleries 
and, I am assured, two hundred pounds’ worth of sales at the 
private view of the one-man show which Salvador Dali is 
holding at Lefévre’s. All of which confirms the suspicions 
which I have long felt and recently tried to express, that the 
Superrealists are at least mistaken when they passionately 
claim to be revolutionaries. For it is not, I understand, the 
proletariat that is in general paying its one and threepence to 
see the big show, nor its fifty pounds to acquire works from 
the small show, but rather the respectable highbrow who has 
at last discovered, just as it has ceased to be important abroad, 
that Superrealism is the latest novelty. Superrealism has, in 
short, acquired snob value in London. 

The whole claim of the Superrealists to be revolutionaries is 
highly mysterious. Their belief that they are the true reposi- 
tories of the orthodox Marxist faith is perhaps shaken but 
certainly not destroyed by the fact that the voice of Moscow 
constantly condemns them as heretical. And, of course, in a 
certain sense they are justified in labelling themselves revolu- 
tionaries. Their doctrines are subversive and are contrary 
to most of the ideals of Capitalism. But their effect 
will be purely negative and destructive. They represent the 
last phase in the development which leads up to them from 
Impressionism via Expressionism and Dadaism, the phase 
during which art under capitalism gradually destroys itself, 
as the contradictions inherent in the social system become 
more and more acute. The development begins with the 
abandoning of the realism of Courbet and the early Manet, 
leads through greater emotionalism and greater abstraction 
to the whole-hearted and conscious anarchy of Dadaism, which 
reappears in slightly more scientific form in Superrealism. 
The Superrealists may be contributing to the break-up of 
Capitalist ideology, but they are doing it as disgruntled mem- 
bers of Capitalist society, not as representatives of the prole- 
tariat, to whom their art never has appealed and never will 
appeal. 

Of all the Superrealists perhaps the most wholeheartedly 
bourgeois is Salvador Dali. He has in common with the other 
exponents of the style the general non-revolutionary qualities 
of extreme individualism and extreme subjectivity, but he 
has certain characteristics which distinguish him from them. 
The first is his startlingly eflicient technique, which has 
evidently been a great source of worry to those who pass 
off the whole of Superrealism as a piece of incompetent 
charlatanism. Unquestionably, however, Dali's technique 
is astonishing. Nothing could be more highly finished, 
more microscopically accurate than Mid-day ? (1) or Spectre 
of Sex-Appeal (3) in the exhibition at Lefévre’s. This care for 
technique for its own sake is consistent with the doctrine 
of art-for-art’s-sake which on various occasions Breton has 
put forward and which is in a sense the logical end of Super- 
realism. It is also interesting to notice that the particular 
kind of technical polish which Dali affects is apparently 
derived from Victorian models or their French equivalents. 
This, together with Ernst’s reliance on nineteenth-century 
wood-engravings, is an indication how far Superrealism is 
still imbedded in bourgeois art, particularly in the extreme 
nineteenth-century forms of that art. It cannot, incidentally, 
be pure accident that Mr. Sickert draws on the same models. 

The success which Superrealism is having in England is 
not wholly due to its snobbish appeal, for there are signs 
that it is taking a deeper hold here than it achieved on the 
continent, and there are clearly many English people to 
whom it means a great deal. This is perhaps due in part 
to the repressive education and way of living characteristic 
of the English. After all the psychological confusions created 
in the average Englishman by a public school education 
are such that he may well find in front of Superrealist 
painting that kind of sexual liberty and excitement which 
suits him. It may be that after a life of good clean fun the 
sadism of Soft construction with boiled apricots by Dali, or 
the rather more obvious appeal of Leonor Fini’s paintings 
or René Magritte’s Philosophic Lamp at the Burlington 
Galleries provides a healthy escape. Perhaps a travelling 
exhibition of Superrealism ought to be sent round all the 
public schools in the country. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Palestine and Rothamsted Young ‘“‘ Blushes”’ 
It would not be true to say that agricultural science has The curiosities of bird life are many. This week two seve 
been the cause of Arab unrest in Palestine, but it has been correspondents have sent me a cutting from a Bournemo 
one of the causes. Specialists came over to England, and paper giving an account of the mating of a thrush and blag 
took back to Palestine from Rothamsted what secrets bird; and one correspondent adds his own corroboratig, 
were known of the best ways to make the desert blossom The account sounds authentic; and the young are said THE 
as the rose, and “rivers of oil and wine flow as the Book resemble thrushes and not blackbirds. It must be remember 
assures.” Research stations were set up in Palestine itself, that a hen blackbird is brown not black ; and the mother mii gi, —" 
and land that was barren or bore what Goldsmith called be more brown than usual ; but such a mating has no inher the gr 
“half a tillage” became productive and thereby much impossibility or even improbability. The two species aff ge ore 
more valuable. New machines as well as new chemicals — singularly near in race as in habit. The young may be calli oyltiva 
had helped to the transformation. The more primitive blushes on the analogy of two famous swan-goose mal@ijin Brit 
husbandmen who had sold their land could not help looking that were known as “ swoose.” Thrush, blackbird, fieldfai% tends | 
on its new worth with envy. They had lost not only what and American robin are all very closely allied; and t, for het 


they loved, but a thing much more valuable than they had 
guessed when they owned it. Such feelings (which are 
wholly natural) do not tend to friendship with the supplanters. 


* * * * 


A Citrous Paradise 

One of the discoveries that have increased the value of 
land in the Holy Land is neither directly chemical nor 
mechanical, but rather biological. That popular citrous 
fruit, the grape-fruit, will grow, it is found, on much 
sterner soils than others of its sort; and it has helped the 
new cultivators to develop new tracts. There was a moment 
when something was hoped of the new pomella, the giant of 
its tribe, partaking in appearance of orange, lemon and 
grape-fruit—-all three; and it has its uses; but it is not 
likely to rival any of its cousins as a raw fruit. In spite of 
the look of dry sterility over many wide tracts, the soil and 
climate together are surprisingly favourable to growth. 
Such market-garden produce as the cauliflower grow to quite 
fantastic proportions ; and though they lose some of their 
flavour, they are in no way coarse. The trees on newly 
afforested areas grow finely ; and the orange groves near 
Jaffa are incomparable. 

* * * * 

Jacob’s Sheep 

If anyone wishes to know how great is the biological 
improvement of the newer husbandry, he should make 
pilgrimage to the Sussex home of this year’s President of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. He keeps a herd of the 
oldest known sheep, called ‘ Jacob’s Sheep”; and very 
interesting they are from any point of view except that of 
inherent commercial value. They are as much inferior to 
Southdown or Suffolk sheep as the native rufous cattle of 
the Argentine are inferior to the Herefords, Shorthorns and 
Aberdeen Angus among herds of which you may occasionally 
see these primitive Spanish animals. Early cattle, on the 
other hand, including both hornless and long-horned types, 
have been raised to a pitch of considerable excellence in 
some English Parks, Mr. Cator’s, for example, in Norfolk. 
Some account of Jacob’s Sheep has appeared in the Country 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

* * * x 


Game Neighbours 

The beautiful garden of a home made famous by Charles 
Lamb has been the scene of a strange catastrophe in the 
life of two game birds. A pheasant nested in the grass, laid 
11 eggs and began to incubate them. She was felt to be an 
interesting and precious possession ; and was watched with 
continual care. On the disastrous day visits were made every 
hour. At noon she was sitting with her usual tranquillity ; 
at one o'clock she was gone and there were signs of a struggle 
in the long grass and a number of torn feathers. On closer 
inspection it was seen that the feathers had belonged not to 
a pheasant but to a partridge; and then and only then a 
partridge’s nest with a full clutch of eggs was found within 
a foot or so of the pheasant’s nest. The detectives decided 
that a cat had attacked the partridge on her nest and that the 
pheasant had fled from so dangerous. a neighbourhood. 
The astonishing thing is that so many people should have visited 
the nest so often and failed altogether to discover the partridge. 
There are, I believe, examples of pheasants and partridges 
laying in the same nest, when the stronger parental instinct 
of the partridge has won the privilege of incubation. 























































first two share much more fully than is usually allowed j 
the migratory habits of the latter two. Both blackbirds a 


discuss 


It is 
thrushes very successfully reared clutches of the eggs , ship in 
American robins in the garden of Sutton Place, in an interesting down : 


experiment made just a generation ago; and we may infe 
that the food which is good for any one of the thrush tribe; 
good for another. 
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Roses as Shrubs 

In spite of its particular unpleasantnesses the weather; 
this alleged summer has been peculiarly favourable to th 
rose. Individual flowers, as of Etoile de Hollande, Gener 
McArthur, Dame Edith Helen, have been so big’ in gi 
and full of petal that their stalks have had much ado ti 
bear them up. If ever there was a year where it has pai 
aesthetic dividends to keep a clump or so of unprune 
bushes it is this. The thornless Zephyrine Darwin has so ful 
flowered that the ground round about is as thick with spil 


petals as ever is the ground with leaves after the first autumm In ¢ 
frost. However fully we appreciate our bedding roses ang ip, ; 
prove the value of hard pruning, it is worth while allowiy esis ¢ 
a few even of them to grow as nature prompts. Many mak weekls 
magnificent shrubs, including several of the Dicksons « of tthe 


well as the old “‘ cabbage” that they resemble. We do mij... .. 
perhaps as a rule sufficiently distinguish the strong ani Taking 
aker growers among bedding roses. They have theij,.ijoq 
vicious attitudes, if left to themselves, as well as their weighi and p 
and number of petals. I had the curiosity this week ti joy 
count the petals of a flower of Dame Edith Helen. Thengg;. 1... 
were a hundred and sixteen, not counting the falling and halj parati 
formed. Is any rose in the garden sweeter or a bettajj;. gen 
** doer”? strably 
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* * * * 


A Naval Pigeon 

One of the surveying ships of the Navy has been entertaining 
an unusual visitor for some while. A homer pigeon, belonging 
to a French owner, settled on the deck one day and was dul} 
fed. It was a little shy at first, but someone discovered that 
if you rattled anything in your hand the bird came up at once 
It now disappears for considerable periods, but returns to thé 
ship and is now tame enough to feed from the hand. I hav 
known homer pigeons take up quarters with strangers! 
and as a rule the owners, if they take the performances ¢ 
their birds seriously, are not anxious for their return. Birds 
that develop the habit of staying away are seldom much usj 
afterwards for racing purposes. The surveying ships, whic 
are apt to frequent one place for considerable periods, a 


favourites with birds ; and students of migration might proflf%share | 
by their experiences. Swallows, both at home and in th qpe 
China seas, are particularly fond of alighting on ships ; an er py, 


these not seldom are pursued by hawks. 
* * * * 
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Buckinghamshire “‘ Young ’”’ Farmers 
cay Ww 


Some gloomy things have been written about British 











acces oe : Accor¢ 
husbandry ;_ but it is in some respects livelier than it hag” 
ever been; and ‘‘ the young farmer’? movement has mudi The 
promise. Some of the counties are themselves, with comment: Speed, 
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able county pride, undertaking agricultural surveys.  On¢ 
is being organised in Buckinghamshire by the agricultural 
sub-committee of the County Council, whose chief instructot 
and organiser issues an admirable little quarterly of especial 
value to the young farmer under the title of The Buckingham 
shire Farmer, W. Breacu THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


be very expensive by bringing the ship to port at an inconve- 
nient hour, involving extra cost all round and losing the 
Moreover, with such huge overheads, 
the time spent in port, when nothing is coming in, has to be 
cut down to the minimum, and asurprising number of features 
in the design, unnoticed by the layman, contribute to this and 


Carrying practically no cargo except the mails and bullion, 
whole future depends on her passenger 
receipts. Public attention has been centred almost exclusively 
on the luxuries of the first, now called cabin, class ; but owing 
to the smaller space that it occupies, and the little attention 
that it demands, the lower-priced accommodation can be the 
most profitable if it is filled. Formerly the emigrants supplied 
this business, but the tourist and third class are now mainly 


0 Seve [Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
hemoui} length is that of one of our “News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
id blag over those bearing a pseudonym.—KEd. THE SPECTATOR. ] 

orati 

said | THE ECONOMICS OF THE ‘ QUEEN MARY’ 

embe [To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 

her Ma Syr,—The Cunard-White Star liner ‘ Queen Mary’ is of favour of passengers. 

inheree the greatest interest to a large part of the population of 

Cles aw five great nations and has attracted more attention, carefully 

€ calli cultivated, than any ship in history. This interest, especially é i 

© Main Britain where the public is naturally most enthusiastic, have a big effect on the ship's figures. 

fieldfu@@ tends to hide the fact that her purpose is to earn money Fi Seer 

1nd tM for her owners ; perhaps you may be interested in a short ee: Qacen Mary’ 

DWed i discussion of her chances of doing so. 

rds an It is admitted freely that the policy of building such a 

Bes ship involves a big financial risk, with the huge capital laid 

Cresta down and the totally disproportionate effects of any mishap 

pe or delay. There is, even among the most experienced ship- 


owners, a sharp division of opinion as to whether the giant 
or the moderate-sized ship is the more profitable in present 
Peircumstances, and many estimates of the ‘Queen Mary’s’ 
finances have been made and published by both sides. These 
are of little use without accurate figures as a basis, and it is im- 
possible to obtain such figures. There are so many other ships 
to consider in the company’s accounts that no outsider can 
separate the figures of one ship; the Government has no 
right to demand them and the Cunard-White Star Line is 
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aS pai never likely to offer to publish them. The only definite 
Prunes indication is the anxiety of the directors, with more informa- 
so ful 


tion at their disposal than anybody else, to get a second 
ship built without delay to balance the service. 

In general terms, however, the economics of the big ship 
offer interesting ground for study and speculation. The 
basis of her plan is that two ships are to maintain the same 


th. spil 
tumn: 
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y= weekly service as three have done hitherto, and the whole 
OnS “SS of her design is framed for that purpose ; other considerations 
do m™ are secondary although they may be of great importance. 
ae: Taking it for granted that the weekly service has to be main- 
, thea tained, is the proposal to do so with only two ships economically 
welgi and practically sound, and can those ships save sufficient 
a money to pay their way ? Obviously the greatest economy 





















is needed. So many expenses go by the ship, with com- 
paratively little variation through her size, that a big ship 
is generally more economical than a small. She is demon- 
strably less expensive to build and to run per head of the 
passengers carried, while her publicity is likely to make her 
more popular and permit the owner to charge higher fares. 
he larger number of passengers greatly facilitates cheaper 
catering. 

At the same time both capital and running costs are colossal. 
In the case of the ‘Queen Mary’ the value placed on the 
building risk for insurance was £4,500,00) and her insured 
value at sea is £4,800,000, on which the company pays a 
premium of about £60,000 per annum, part of which goes to 
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ngers the Government for its share of the risk. ~The company has 
ces “borrowed the price of her construction from the Government 
Birdfat a low rate of interest, one half per cent. below bank rate 


ch us@until 1940, after which it will be at the current rate of interest 
whiciffof State guaranteed loans. The Government has the security 
Is, aMMof debentures on the whole of the company’s assets and a 
profi share of the profits—not of the ship but of the whole fleet. 
in th The depreciation that the ship has to earn, over and above 
; ander running costs and other expenses, is therefore in the neigh- 
ourhood of a quarter of a million sterling per annum, a very 
eavy charge for any ship, while running costs and overheads 
are estimated unofficially as between £2,000 and £2,500 per 
sritishe2Y While the ship is at sea, with a considerable variation 
it hageccording to season and circumstances. 
mucif’ The main factor of her cost, both capital and running, is 
mend-™ppeed, which controlled her design through the necessity of 
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wo ships carrying out the weekly service. The cost of the 
Bpeed is therefore a matter of very elaborate calculation, for 
he ship, with her present dimensions, could maintain a speed 
pecialll bf twenty knots with considerably less than a quarter of her 
shame Otse-power and fuel consumption, and very much more space 
as. (eeft in the hull for earning money. And all the time there is 
he consideration that an ill-judged increase in speed may 


devoted to holiday traffic and speed is a great attraction where 
the vacation time of the passenger is limited. 

The * Queen Mary” carries 776 cabin, 784 tourist, and 579 
third class, a total of 2,139, which is no greater than in a 5,000- 
ton ship half a century ago, so that there is no comparison of 
the comfort. All the economics of the ship depend upon the 
extent to which this accommodation can be filled. It has 
been announced that the directors anticipate an average of 
75 per cent. of capacity, and the question is whether this is 
not quite unduly optimistic. It is certainly a much higher 
proportion than any post-boom figures justify, for with all 
existing ships 45 per cent. full is considered most satis- 
factory. As far as the figures can be examined, it would appear 
that 50 per cent. of the ‘Queen Mary's” accommodation, 
averaged through the year, would enable her to pay her way, 
without providing the interest on the borrowed capital. 

The ship’s value as a figurehead to the fleet is a big factor, 
but one that is very difficult to reckon in definite figures. The 
possession of the Blue Riband always brings passenger trade 
to the rest of the fleet, but times have changed during the last 
forty years, and the Cunard-White Star Company cannot hope 
for the 25 per cent. of the whole of New York’s passenger 
business which went to the North German Lloyd after they had 
won the Blue Riband with the * Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ 
in 1897. 

Since the War the smaller and slower ships of the North 
German Lloyd, Italia and Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
Lines have derived great benefit from the possession of the 
record-breaker of the moment. Should the ‘Queen Mary’ 
be successful in obtaining the trophy she will undoubtedly be 
helped by improving times, her own qualities and the remark- 
able publicity which she has been given. Whether this will 
give her 1,100 passengers a trip, in all season, remains to be 
seen.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank C. Bowen, 


THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of THe Specrator.|} 
Sir,—The continuance of the appalling state of affairs in 
Palestine, with a risk that the inevitable suppression of the 
rebellion will leave feelings still more embittered, if that is 
possible, than the present ones, impels me again to write to 
you. And I am encouraged by reports of endeavours made 
in Palestine for a lessening of the tension, some sort of modus 
vivendi if only for the time being, by neutral—British, 
American and German—residents as well as by some of 
the more reasonable and_ politically intelligent Jews and 
Arabs. At the same time I learn of a more reasonable and 
accommodating attitude on the part of Zionist leaders in 
England and at least one of the Arab representatives at 
present here. I share the view of both Zionists and Arabs 
that the proposed Royal Commission is unnecessary and 
even undesirable. However, the Government is committed 
to it and it must therefore be accepted. And since it is 
inevitable the sooner it is appointed and reports the better. 
The Government has said that the Commission will not 
be appointed until Palestine is pacified. This is a relative 
term and it is to be hoped will not be interpreted too meticu- 


lously. It can be said that Palestine has never been in a 
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state of peace since the rise and apparent British encourage- 
ment of political Zionism and in my view will never be at 
peace until it is realised that the Zionists have no intention 
to create a Jewish State but only to incorporate Jewish citizens 
in a Palestinian State. 

Although the Government will come to a conciusion on the 
major questions of Palestine policy only after the report of 
the Royal Commission, it seems to me that the position could 
be eased at once by certain measures which I suppose no one 
doubts any conceivable Royal Commission would approve. 
There is the Ordinance which has for some months been 
awaiting promulgation which would make a certain minimum 
extent of land inalienable by the owner. Apart from those 
who are anxious to acquire as much as possible of the land 
of the Arabs without consideration for their welfare, there 
is probably no one who objects to this measure. The only 
criticism is that it does not go far enough. It might well be 
cnacted at once and the Royal Commission left to recommend 
extensions or amendments. To the Arabs of Palestine this 
would be more than a gesture. Then there is the White 
Paper of 1922 which laid down certain general principles 
which have not always been observed by Briton or Zionist 
since that year. It is known to have been the joint product 
of the Colonial Secretary of the time, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and the High Commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, both then 
and now warm friends of the true Zionist cause. Not only had 
the policy then laid down the full support of the British 
Government and Parliament: it was also accepted by the 
heads of the Zionist Organisation which included Dr. 
Weizmann, then and now President of the organisation, and 
also Mr. Vladimir Jabotinsky, who has since seceded and 
formed an organisation of extreme political Zionists. However, 
the acceptance of 1922 might be brought back to the recol- 
lection of Dr. Weizmann and Mr. Jabotinsky, and the White 
Paper reaffirmed. Of its three main points the enactment of 
the Transfer of Land Ordinance would go far to meet one. 
A hint to the Government of Palestine that in controlling 
immigration consideration should be given only to the 
economic needs of the country would help to realise a second— 
and here if, as is understood, the High Commissioner recently 
considered it necessary to restrict the number of middle- 
class immigrants—shopkeepers, small merchants, &¢c.—his 
view should, it is thought, have been accepted. On the other 
hand the allegation of the swarming into Palestine, outside 
the Immigration laws, of thousands of Hauranese, Egyptian, 
Transjordanian and other Arabs should either be categorically 
denied or immediate and effective steps taken to stop this 
as well as all other illegal immigration. 

There remains the question of the Legislative Council. 
This must inevitably remain in abeyance pending the report 
of the Commission, but the Colonial Secretary might say at 
once, merely in effect repeating the words of half a dozen 
predecessors, that if the Commission recommends some sort 
of representation of the people in the councils of the Palestine 
nation, the Government intends to take as early steps as 
possible to give effect to that recommendation. 

As one to whom the interests of Palestine and its inhabitants, 
independent of race and creed, are close at heart, I pen these 
lines in the hope that by the foregoing or other means an 
early cessation of the strife and rising hatred will be secured. 
—Iam, &¢., An Encuisn JEW RECENTLY IN PALESTINE. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Sir,—Mrs. Dugdale, in your issue of last week, says that she 
doubts whether I am doing the best service to the cause of 
peace when I “encourage Palestinians to consider their 
racial problems in terms of ‘majority’ and *‘ minority’ 
rights.” 

The defenders of Zionism are very prone to mis-state their 
adversaries’ case, and I fear that Mrs. Dugdale has done so 
in this matter. I cannot accept her definitions. Firstly, I 
do not encourage Palestinians. I encourage Arabs. The 
use of the word Palestinian is prejudical because it assumes 
that there is a genuine nation established in the Holy Land, 
to be distinguished by this adjective from the Arab race 
which surrounds it. This is not so. 

Secondly, I am not encouraging the Arabs to consider, 
after any fashion whatsoever, a racial problem of theirs. 
Here again is a false assumption, but a much graver one. 








—=—= 


There is no racial problem in Palestine inherited by jt, 
inhabitants. We have created one by importing the Zionists, 
It is bad enough that we should be guilty of the wilful intr. 
duction of a problem into the Arabs’ land, but that yz 
should go on to describe it as ‘their racial problem’ passes ql] 
bounds. 



































Thirdly, it is very significant that Mrs. Dugdale, when deal. 
ing with Palestine, puts into inverted commas the word 
“majority ” and * minority.” I did not employ them anj 
the text does not call for them. Mrs. Dugdale, however, 
inserts them because by those who support our present 
policy majority cannot be given its plain sense in Palestine, 
Yet, if one but looks into it, the long democratic struggle 
for free institutions comes to little else than the removal 
of inverted commas from the words “ majority’ and 
‘** minority ” and the establishment of each as a practical 
body, the former enjoying its privileges, the latter its safe 
guards. 


Today in Palestine, alone in the world, this is reversed. The 
minority has the privilege, the majority the safeguards, 
But now, indeed, is a reason for inverted commas : the 
‘“‘ safeguards ’’ of the majority in the Mandate are worded 
deliberately so that they cannot be accurately defined anj 
enforced. 


In the space of a letter I am not able to answer in full all 
the issues raised by Mrs. Dugdale. The Arabs have been 
able to give utterance to their grievances, but they never 
have been listened to. Their perfectly founded appeak 
against the legitimacy of the “ Balfour Declaration ” have 
been mct by mere unproved denials from successive Colonial 
Secretaries. Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
Mr. Ormsby Gore and others, after acting as the witness for 
the Crown, have then returned to the bench and given judge. 
ments in their own favour. On the one occasion upon whieh 
it was possible to bring the acts of the Colonial Office before 
a neutral court of justice, in the matter of the Mavromatis 
concessions, the verdict was given by the Court of the Hague 
against the pretentions of the then Colonial Secretary. 


Economie pleas are irrelevant. The death of British 
soldiers in Palestine is due to the insistence of Whitehall 
that the country is one where there are no political issua§ 
and that economic issues stand in their place. 

Nor is there any Jewish right to Palestine. The historie 
claim mentioned by Mrs. Dugdale is not so much historic 
as prehistoric. If we are to engage in extravagant recon: 
stitutions of the world of two thousand years ago, let us instal 
these enforced pageants amid our own people. I am sory 
for the Jews driven from their homes by the tyranny of the 
Nazis, but we must not impose them on Palestine and try 
to cure tyranny with tyranny. Let us find room for them 
in our own Empire, not add to our reputation for hypocrisy 
by giving them a warm welcome to the shores of anothe 
people.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. M.N. Jerrries. 

The Bath Club, W.1. 


RELIGION AND DICTATORSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Str,—If I may reply once more to Mr. Tresidder, I should 
like to take up his point that, ‘“ I took his thesis to be that 
there is something in Christianity, its doctrine of men, and 
his destiny, which makes for toleration as the sparks fly 
upward.” That is exactly what I wanted to suggest, except 
that I used the word Liberty rather than Toleration. (I 
think they do not mean the same thing, but to discuss the 
exact shade of difference here would be to introduce a very pro- 
tracted red herring into the discussion.) The necessity of 
Liberty is a vital implication of the Christian doctrine of 
man as it is laid down in the Gospels. Perhaps it can be put 
most briefly in a series of propositions : 
1. Man is an immortal child of God. His business is to 
realise his sonship, and to work out its implicaticns for 
life in the world. His immortality confers on him a 
Divine Right. 
2. This he does by the fullness of his reaction to the life 
of Christ, the Incarnate Lord. 
3. But in this he must be free, for if his reaction is forced, 
it is valueless. 
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| by its 4, Man is a social animal, and the Christian life is a life 
Zionists, of fellowship. Hence, the maintenance of society is a 
ul intro. Christian necessity, and behind the. State there is a 
that vw Divine Right. 

‘asses all 5 This double Divine Right sets up a tension. This 




























tension Christianity resolves by its doctrine that only 
through the life of self-sacrifice cana man truly realise 
and express himself. 
It is, of course, true that over and over again certain leaders 
of the Church have failed to live up to the Christian doctrine 
of man which they should have held, taught, and practised. 
Knox and the Inquisitors—beloved of Mr. Tresidder—were 


en deal. 
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struggle agrant examples of this. But it is not true to say that this 
removal f/#whole idea “got lost for about. fifteen. centuries.” The 
and libertarian tradition has never died, and an endless succession 


ractical 
ts safe. 


of Christian thinkers have always held and taught it, of which 
John of Salisbury, all the Schoolmen, Erasmus, More, Fisher, 
were conspicuous examples. The necessity of Liberty and the 


ed. Thegmconsequent refusal of all dictatorship are essential corollaries 
‘guards fmof the Christian belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 


Immortality of the Soul; and hence the Christian has a 


Si: the 
wordedam perfectly clear and definite answer to all the pretensions of 
ed an(q™individual or collective dictatorship. Has Mr. Tresidder ?— 


Yours, &c., Rocer B. Lioyv. 


full all The Vicarage, Great Harwood, Blackburn. 
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PREPARATION FOR WAR 
|To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—The opening lines of Mr. Neve’s letter call attention 


al to facts which are undeniable and which it would be folly 
cull either to question or to ignore. Any future war will 
ess for 


have to be fought by a mobilised and determined nation 


ju So nage 3 

J = and any sort of disunity or lack of conviction would be fatal 
my : : ie a 

| pe to success. So that no Government can afford to neglect 

e . » 

< a the actual state of public opinion when the choice of war or 
‘omatis 


peace has to be made. But it is important that we should 


Hage not lose sight of another factor of which your correspondent 
makes no mention—viz., the educative influence of wise 
British and far-seeing statesmanship on popular opinion. Mr. 
\itehall Neve almost seems to imply that public opinion on the 
issues subject of what is worth fighting for is a fixed and unchange- 
able thing; and that it is the statesman’s duty merely to 
Listorie f weigh and take account of existing public opmion on the 
istorie subject. If this were so the statesman’s task would be a 
recon simple though scarcely a very glorious one. Clearly he has 
; instal a heavier and more responsible duty. The formation of 
| sorry) public opinion, the guiding of it along right iines, the direction 
of the of public attention to those consequences of a course of 
nd tryf action (or of inaction) which are not at first sight obvious 
them but which are none the less likely to follow from it—all these 
ocrisy | are surely a very important part—if not the major part— 
nothe ff of the true statesman’s task; and in actual fact everything 
15S, said by our political leaders (whether supporters of the 
Government or of the Opposition) influences public opinion 
one way or another: while the Press is of course * at it” 
» all the time, suggesting or implying the desirability or un- 
| | desirability of this or that course of conduct; so that it is 
really impossible to lay down hard and fast rules as to what 

hould the country might or might not be willing to fight for. 
> that The fundamental question—and the question which really 
.- aan divides us—is not what the British people are at this moment 
cs five willing to fight for, but what we ought to encourage them 
xcept to be willing to fight for. Some of us, for example, think 
2 it not only morally right but a mark of the truest political 
= wisdom and foresight that our country should be ready to 
y pre. fight, if the worst comes to the worst, for the cause of inter- 
tv of national justice and international order. We realise that 
ne al it is not always easy to convince our fellow-countrymen 
e put that this is the right and wise course to pursue. But we feel 
all the more bound to urge it as the right and wise course, 
: especially as we know that all the time forces are at work 
is tO8 in the popular Press and elsewhere in support of the plausible 
7 for view that the only sane and sensible thing for us to do is to 
im 95 “mind our own business.” I must not read into Mr. Neve’s 
j letter more than is really there, but its logical implication 
e life} seems to be that it is the main duty of statesmen to foilow 
rather than to create public opinion—a theory which would 
reed,§ leave us at the mercy not. only of that inertia which is so 


natural to mankind unless they are roused frem it by special 





circumstances or by deliberately planned political education 
—or, still worse, at the mercy of the kind of political education 
which an ill-balanced and sensational Press gives us—or, 
perhaps worst of all, at the merey of that panic and excite- 
ment which will almost inevitably seize a nation which is 
suddenly confronted with the need for decision because some 
wholly unexpected crisis has arisen.—Yours faithfully, 


Cambridge. H. Haroip Porter. 


THE RISKS OF THE ROAD 
[To the Editor of Tue SPpecTatorR.] 
Sir,—In his excellent article in The Spectator of June 19th, 
Mr. Prioleau says something has to be done to lessen the 
appalling number of casualties on the road. As a driver since 
1903, without an entry for the last 25 years, and owning four 
cars from a 40-50 Rolls-Royce to an 8-h.p. Ford, and covering 
from 35,000 to 40,000 miles a year in England and France, it 
often strikes me how many drivers would be made more careful 
if they knew they were liable to imprisonment when convicted 
of bad driving or negligence, instead of paying a fine sometimes 
so small that the culprit leaves the Court with a smile. If an 
affluent and socially well-known motorist had to spend a week 
or two in prison perhaps during the London season as the 
result of flagrant misbehaviour it would perhaps cause him to 
drive differently in future. I remember a case near Grasse 
where a foreigner was obviously in the wrong in a motor 
collision. The Judge conveniently forgot for about 10 days 
that this man was being detained before he went into the case. 
—I am, Sir, &e., GuUROWSKI. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


NIETZSCHE PREFERRED 

{To the Editor of Tut Srecrator. | 
Siz,—-The Head of the Police of the German Town of Hanover 
has given notice to the inhabitants, that the “* Spinozastrasse ” 
has been renamed and should in future be cailed ** Nietzsche- 
strasse.”” In this connexion it may interest your readers 
to hear of the following letter, written by Nietzsche to his 
friend Overbeck, then Professor at Bale University, under 
the date of July 30th, 1881: 


“T am astonished, I am delighted. 
of what standing! I hardly knew Spinoza. It was perhaps a sort 
of Instinct, that I just now wished to know more about him. Net 
only his general tendency is like mine, for he declares Understanding 
as the Sovereign Principle: but also in five main points of his 
Teaching I recognise myself again. This most abnormal and 
solitary of thinkers comes nearest to me in the following particulars : 
He denies Freedom of Will, the Doctrine of Final causes, the moral 
order of the Universe, Unegotistical Action and finally: Evil. 

“To sum up, my solitude, which on very high mountains often 
causes me shortness of breath, is not more: it has become a dialogue 
with another man. (The untranslatable German runs as follows: 
Meine Einsamkeit ist jetzt wenigstens cine Zweisamkeit !)” 


I have a predecessor, and one 


It is to be hoped, in the interest of the good town of Hanover, 

that der Herr Polizeipriisident is better up in the elimination 

of criminals than in the classification of thinkers, so that 

* Aryan” pickpockets may be as easily removed from its 

streets as the name of a Semitic Philosopher.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oscar Levy. 

(Editor of the authorised English 

translation of Nietzsche's works.) 

Villa de (Oasis, Route de Fréjus, Cannes-la Boeca, France. 


[To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 
Sir,—A new experiment is being tried in this locality, and it is 
working so satisfactorily that it might well be tried elsewhere. 
When the place was under private ownership various paths 
were stopped with barbed wire and with a notice which read : 

**No Road. Strictly Private. 
By Order. Marshall’s Estates.” 

Nearly all the barbed wire has now disappeared, and there 
are six notices (one of which is on the same post formerly 
eceupied by the old one). They read as follows : 

** INVITATION. 

This beautiful property, belonging to the Victoria Golf Hotel, 
is hospitably thrown open to the public in the hope that no litter 
will be left, no flowers or roots taken, and no damage done. 
Please enjoy it and be welcome.” 


Trespassers will be Prosecuted, 
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A year’s trial has resulted in only one small handful of paper 
being left, though hundreds of people brought their own food 
and enjoyed picnics in the woods and Fairy Dell: also not one 
single daffodil was taken this Easter. 
I find the visitors are so punctilious that they have not even 
gathered the honeysuckle which is at present so plentiful. 
Buttermere. NICHOLAS SIZE. 


IS THE LAW A HASS? 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—In my submission, as Barrister in his more courteous 
mood would say, the case is not so simple as he suggests. 
The “silencer” does not silence; there remains a great 
noise ; conscious of this the cyclist does not sound the horn 
which the law compels him to carry. Still I admit I may be 
the hass, which is clearly impossible in a barrister.—Yours, &e., 

ri ae 


HAGGIS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—I read with interest M. Edith Durham's letter upon the 
origin of the haggis, where the suggestion is made that cave- 
man was the originator. This theory is borne out by a passage 
in Homer's Odyssey, which was not written after 1000 B.c. 
There we find : ‘* He tossed this way and that, as when a man 
turns a paunch, full of fat and blood, over a mighty fire.” Thus, 
even in those days the practice was coinmon enough to warrant 
its use in a simile.—Yours, &c., W. S. ALLEN. 
. Christ's Hospital, W. Horsham, Sussex. 


A CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrartor.] 
Sir,—‘* Janus’ was no doubt so busy in his traditional 
occupation of looking both ways that by the time he got to 
his last paragraph in The Spectator of July 3rd he had no 
opportunity to notice what was taking place under his nose. 
So far from “ very little being done ” about the Third Inter- 
national Conference on Social Work which is to meet in London 
from July 12th to 18th (not this week as * Janus ” thinks), a 
great deal has been done about it. The Duke of Kent, pre- 
vented by a country engagement from opening the Conference 
of which he is Patron, will preside at the closing session at 
Bedford College on July 18th. The Lord Mayor of London will 
open the Conference at the Guildhall on July 13th, and on 
the previous day special services will be held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Cathedral. Moreover, the British 
Government is in no sense less active in supporting this Con- 
ference than other Governments have been in supporting past 
Conferences, for it is not only giving an official reception to 
the delegates at Lancaster House, but it is sending a strong 
delegation of eleven high officials, representing tle Home 
Office, the Board of Education, the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of Labour, the Scottish Education Department, the 
Department of Health for Scotland, and the Scottish Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Welfare and After-Care, headed by Mr. S. W. 
Harris, Assistant Under-Secretary of State in the Home Office, 
who has been British representative on the League of Nations 
Committee on the Protection of Children and Young People 

since its inception. 

This is the third of these Conferences, the others having 
been held in Paris (1928) and in Frankfurt (1931)—not in the 
United States as “Janus” says. Representatives are coming 
from countries so diverse as the United States, Japan, Ger- 
many, Palestine, India, Canada, Belgium, Spain, and indeed 
from most of the civilised nations of the world, including our 
own, and they will discuss many aspects of social work, par- 
ticularly in relation to the community. Moreover, many of 
them are already here, attending an International Summer 
School, where they are under the tutelage of such well-known 
exponents of the science of social welfare as Professor A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, Professor John Hilton, Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, 
M.P., Dr. Eric Pritchard, and others of like calibre. 

Membership of the Conference (£1 fee) is open to all social 
workers, professional and voluntary, and to all interested in 
social service. Full information may be had of the secretary 


to the British National Committee, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1.—Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD FULLER, 
Publicity Secretary. 


















Alt Heidelberg du feine. . . 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 
Erasmui 
Out of t 
Rashdal 
Yes and 
Memoir: 
Gallopit 
— 


“ Att Heidelberg, du feine, du Stadt an Ehren reich, y 
Neckar und am Rheine kein’ andre kommt dir gleich. . , » 

“ Dem lebendigen Geist!” So lautete bisher die Inschy; 
liber dem neuen Universitiitsgebiiude von Heidelberg, i 
bekanntlich nach dem Kriege mit amerikanischem Ge 
errichtet wurde. Gleichfalls iiber dem Hauptportal stay 
eine Bronzefigur der Pallas Athene, der Géttin der Weishg 
Kurz vor dem Jubiliium der iltesten deutschen Universiti 
wurden G6ttin und Inschrift entfernt. An Stelle ¢ 
Minerva befindet sich nunmehr ein deutscher Bronzead 
Die Widmung * Dem lebendigen Geist!” heisst nunmey 


** Dem deutschen Geist ! ”’ Jr is 0 


Diese Transsubstantiation des Geistes, diese erschiitterny the qu: 
Verwandlung vom “ Lebendigen”’ zum ‘ Deutschen ” willl gince s 
in jener Stadt, die der gute alte Dichter Viktor Scheffel aif country 
* Alt Heidelberg, du feine’’ angesprochen und _ unsterblidfi friends! 
gemacht hatte, nicht méglich gewesen. Heute ist die Stad{iM jife’s w 
am Neckar, in der die vielen hundert Generationen de spirit t 
Jugend zum ersten Male die véllige Einheit von Landschafii culties 


und Wissenschaft erlebten, ein Exerzierfeld fiir die braunen, 

griinen und schwarzen Garden der SA, SS und NS-SB. 
Nenne den Namen Heidelberg irgendwo in der Welt uni 

die Augen des iltesten ‘‘ Semesters *’ werden heller leuchten! 


has _ be 
» Germa: 
best Ww 
Saxon 
















Wer diesen Sommerakkord von Berg, Burg, Fluss und Wali tariani 
einmal erlebt hat, der hat vom Hauche des Wunderhorns wil to inte 
des Zupfgeigenhansels, Alfa und Omega der deutschen in reli 
Romantik, etwas verspiirt. Wer auf den Spuren Holderlin be cla 
durch das Stift Neuburg schritt, wer am K8aigstuhl Arnimf™ to En 
und Brentanos “ Des Knaben Wunderhorn’”’ las, wer diel was hi 
einsame Gestalt Stefan Georges den Wolfsbrunnenweg hinab#® his re 
yandeln sah, wer in einer vertriiumten Sommernacht im§ there 
Boot zu Zweit den Neckar hinab trieb, der weiss um die™® for ex: 
Siisse und Grdésse deutscher Landschaft und Verklirung. Italy, 

Ewig rauscht der Fluss, jahrhundertlang ragen die on St. 
Trimmer von Deutschlands grésster Ruine, fiinfhundert-§ accret 
fiinfzig Jahre alt ist die Ruperto Carolina, Deutschlands§ and g 
iilteste Universitit, und drei Jahre lang wahret schon das§ in in: 
Dritte Reich. Uber Fluss, Burg und Aula wehten drei Tage not le 
lang die Fahnen und Hoheitszeichen von Hitlers Deutschland Move 
und die gréssten Geisteshelden des Hakenkreuzes waren influe 
aufgeboten worden, um den Vertretern von dreissig Nationen % Less 
liber deutschen Geist und deutsche Kraft Bescheid zu sagen, § stron; 
Zwar hatte der Fiihrer und Reichskanzler, dem Beispiel det more 
englischen und franzésischen Universitiiten folgend, sich nur} guish 
mit einem schriftlichen Gruss eingestellt. Zwar war Deutsch- “hi 
lands zweitmiichtigster Mann, General Goering, verhindert, desult 
da er in Hamburg dem siegreichen Derbypferd persénlich das —_ 
blaue Band um den Hals legen musste. Zwar war auch Ha 
Rosenberg, der deutsche Vordenker, abwesend, aber dafiir § muni 
waren doch Frank, Goebbels, Krieck und Rust gekommen, § here, 
um sich zu “Dem Deutschen Geist” zu bekennen. Nach § sensi 
dem ebenso schénen wie tiefsinnigen Motto von Dr. Beer: § clear 
‘**Demonstrationen kann es in Heidelberg nicht geben. & had | 
Dort muss die Existenz der deutschen Geistigkeit sichtbar lived 
werden, ohne dass sie sich selbst zur Schau stellt,” haben & the ‘ 
alle Demonstranten und Schausteller sich als ** Frontkimpfer § and 
des Friedens ” aufgefiihrt. that 

Was gab es nicht alles auf diesem Jahrmarkt des Geistes! § Prio 
Zine Ausstellung * Heidelberg, Vermiichtnis und Aufgabe,” § inim 
eine Heldenehrung auf dem Bergfriedhof, auf dem der erste B We | 
Reichskanzler und Reichspriisident der deutschen Republik, B cent 
Friedrich Ebert, ruht, ein Empfang der Reichsregierung im § hum 
K@énigssaal durch Goebbels und Rust, drei Festvortriige der § ship 
Herren Wacker, Krieck und Stein, dreiundvierzig Ehren- nate 
promotionen mit sorgfiltiger Umgehung Englands und § by « 
Frankreichs, ein Festbankett, ein Fackelzug, diverse Tanz- § and 
vorfiihrungen, ein Studentenscherz, eine internationale Hoch- Era: 
schulkonferenz und anderes mehr. Eng 

Die anwesenden Giiste des In- und Auslandes waren ss 
natiirlich begeistert. Waren sie doch Olympia-Fahrer des 9 
Geistes und von vornherein entschlossen, sich in dieser king 
Gehirnkaserne so wohl als méglich zu fiihlen. Den Vogel § 4, ; 
schoss der Direktor der Wiener Universitat ab, der tiber — Wh: 
das—* Festungsdreieck des deutschen Geistes : Heidelberg— a 
Wien-—Prag ” sprach. of 1 

In diesem Zeichen beging die ilteste deutsche Universitat Benq 


das Fest ihres fiinfhundertfiinzigjihrigen Bestehns. EF. G. 
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Ir is only fitting and proper that we should commemorate 
the quatercentenary of Erasmus (he died on July 11th, 1536), 
since so much of his life and work was bound up with this 
country: he owed to it some of his closest and most fruitful 
friendships, he derived from it an essential impulse to his 
life's work and in the end contributed something of his own 
spirit to the solution which we found for our religious diffi- 
culties in the sixteenth century and to the tradition which 
has been continuous with us since that time. A _ recent 
German scholar has said that Erasmus has always been 
best understood and treated with most sympathy in Anglo- 
Saxon countries: that they appreciate best his humani- 
tarianism, his love of peace and liberty, his lifelong service 
to international ideals, his spirit of moderation and tolerance 
in religion. Of this greatest of Europeans, it might almost 
be claimed that he was half an Englishman. He first came 
to England, along with the young peer, Mountjoy, who 
was his pupil in Paris, in the early summer of 1499. Already 
his reputation as the most brilliant of the younger scholars 
there had preceded him. Colet and the young More had, 
for example, heard of him. Colet, but recently returned from 
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5. Italy, was at Oxford delivering that famous course of lectures 
n on St. Paul’s Epistles, which in breaking through the crusted 
indert- accretions of commentary which the Middle Ages had collected 
hlands§ and going straight to the meaning of the text, had an influence 
nm das§ in inaugurating the movement for reform in the Church, 
| Tage not less than Keble’s Assize Sermon had for the later Oxford 
‘hland Movement. Indeed Colet’s ardent spirit had a profound 
waren influence upon Erasmus at this decisive turning in his life. 
tionen™ Less clever than Erasmus intellectually, Colet had that 
sagen, & strong ethical passion which could give the more brilliant, 
el der more sensitive man a sense of direction. As the distin- 
h nur guished Dutch historian, Huizinga, says : 
itsch- “Tt was Colet’s word and example which first changed Erasmus’s 
idert, & desultory occupation with theological studies into a firm and 
h das @ [sting resolve to make their pursuit the object of his life.” 
auch Hardly less important than this sense of purpose com- 
dafiir § municated to his life, were the friendships that Erasmus made 
men, § here, which lasted throughout life. For all the extreme 
Nach & sensitiveness and the thin skin of the man of genius, it is 
3cer; clear that Erasmus had a real gift for friendship. So too 
eben. § had Thomas More, the most delightful companion that ever 
ithar & lived, whom Erasmus was wont to call, in the language of 
aben — the time, his ‘‘ darling.” Then too there was Colet, eager 
ipfer & and inspiring: how well we know the famous disputation 
that arose at dinner in the Oxford college, Colet presiding, 
‘tes! §§ Prior Charnock on his right and Erasmus on his left ; how 
be,” § inimitably Erasmus describes it all in the Letters, so that 
arste H we see them all clear as in a portrait after the lapse of 
blik, ® centuries. They were a charming circle, those Oxford 
y im § humanists, drawn together by their common love of scholar- 
der § ship and by the ties of friendship. Their life has been fortu- 
ren- § nately described for us, with great sympathy and insight, 
und § by older English writers, by Seebohm in his Oaford Reformers 
inz- @ and by Froude in his Life and Letters of Erasmus. But 
»ch- § Erasmus himself has described the happiness he found in 
England among those friends in those early years : 
tren “ But how do you like our England ? you will ask ’’ (he wrote to 
des Robert Fisher). ‘‘ Believe me, “de sar Robert, when I answer that 
oer T never liked anything so much before. I have met with so much 
rel arinees and so much learning, both Latin and Greek, that but 
or the curiosity of seeing it, 1 do not now so much care for Italy. 
ber When I hear my Colet, I seem to be listening to Plato himself. 
g— In Grocyn, who does not marvel at such perfection of learning ? 





| What can be more acute, profound and delicate than the judgment 
created more sweet, more 
More ? 





of Linacre ? What has nature ever 
endearing, more happy than the genius of Thomas 
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By A. L. 


ROWSE 


Alas, he could have no idea of the wreckage that was to be 
made of the group of friends by the storms of the Reformation ! 

He was here again in the autumn of 1505, extending his 
acquaintance in the Church, the kindly, generous Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Foxe, 
Bishop of Winchester, the gentle, scholarly Tunstall. And 
for the greater part of the years 1509-14, he lived in England, 
partly in London with Mountjoy and More, partly at Cam- 
bridge. Of these fruitful, laborious years, certain abiding 
achievements remain. He wrote his greatest work, the 
Praise of Folly, in More’s house at Bucklersbury. Much of 
his work on Jerome and for his great edition of the New 
Testament was done in London and at Cambridge. In the 
comparative freedom of England he wrote, though he never 
dared to acknowledge, the brilliant, scathing tract Julius 
Exclusus, his scoriation of the warlike Pope—a work of the 
same class in which Byron’s Vision of Judgment comes. Then 
there are the innumerable pictures of English life contained 
in his Letters and Colloquies : the insanitariness of our houses, 
Dame Alice, More’s shrew of a wife, the gaunt and saintly 
Fisher in his draughty palace at Rochester. 

Perhaps, in the end, England was something of a disappoint- 
ment to him, as all countries were to the fastidious sou! of 
the idealist with the gift of irony, bent upon his own inner 
dream of perfection and reason. He had had a shock upon his 
first visit, when the money that he had so carefully collected 
for his journey to Italy was confiscated by the Customs at 
Dover under a Statute of Edward III prohibiting the export of 
coin: it meant five years more drudgery in Paris before he 
was free at last to go. Then too the great hopes that were 
offered by his English friends on the accession of Henry VIII, 
which induced him to leave Italy, were disappointed. But 
Warham was generous, and presented him to the benefice of 
Aldington in Kent, from which he drew a pension of twenty 
pounds for the rest of his life. With the outbreak of Henry's 
French War, he was no longer at ease, and complained that 
it had ** altered the spirit of this island.’ As soon as peace was 
signed he left the country, though with a graceful tribute 
upon his lips; for when an Italian envoy tried to induce him 
to go to Rome, where he might enjoy the first place instead 
of living alone among a barbarous nation, he replied that 
England contained such a number of excellent scholars among 
whom he would be content to occupy the humblest place. 

One recalls too that when he describes the things upon 
which various nations pride themselves, the Scots their 
nobility and logical sense, the French their breeding, he says 
of the English that they “‘ particularly challenge to themselves 
Beauty, Musick, and Feasting.” What a change of values from 
the England of the Renaissance to the nation of shopkeepers ! 

In the great struggle over the Reformation which divided 
Europe into two camps, Erasmus was all for moderation and 
the appeal to reason—in vain. His last writing on Concord 
in the Church, his constant deploring of over-much definition 
of belief as likely to lead to only worse conflicts of dogma, is 
like nothing so much as the Anglican compromise as later 
developed. It was sad that his last years should have been 
filled with the sufferings of his English friends, More and 
Fisher ; nor could he know to what extent his own influence 
was to bear fruit in the via media of the Elizabethan Church. 
If the Church of England had a process of canonisation, 
Erasmus should certainly be its first saint. 

There is indeed much that is English in his spirit ; 
memory, then, should form one of the many, and not the least 
strong, of the historic bonds between the Netherlands and 
ourselves. 


his 
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Revolution :in Ourselves 
Out of the Night. By H. J. Muller. (Gollancz. 4s. 6d.) 


Tus is perhaps the most remarkable scientific prophecy 
ever made. There have been some, like Leonardo’s, com- 
plicated and ingenious and astonishingly true to the fact, 
when it came to happen; but they have always been about 
material things, where if one has the mechanical insight of 
Leonardo or the bubbling invention of Mr. H. G. Wells, it seems 
not much more difficult to imagine a submarine in the future 
than to construct, as Leonardo did, a new siege-engine in 
the field. ; 

Apart from these concrete prophecies, there have been 
others, more diffuse and less incommoded by detail, which 
have tried to depict the future of the human race; at their 
best, as in Mr. Olaf Stapledon’s books, they evoke a strange 
and pleasant emotion, and they have the advantage that 
they can never be proved untrue. Mr. Muller’s prophecy is 
unique in combining the most exciting qualities of his pre- 
decessors ; like Leonardo’s breech-loader and Mr. Wells’s tank 
it could happen the day after it was made; and, like the 
mistier imaginings, it concerns the future of the human beings 
in the world. He has produced a scheme by which the human 
race could be radically changed in two or three generations ; 
scientifically, there is scarcely any doubt that it could be done. 

The book begins by a few general chapters on the scientific 
future. These are adequate enough, but not very different from 
many others that have been made recently, such as Mr. J. D. 
Bernal’s The World, the Flesh and the Devil, published seven 
years ago. The writing in these chapters, and indeed through- 
out the book, is a little heavy and ungraceful ; but, when one 
gets halfway through, one forgets all that, for suddenly 
Mr. Muller’s real contribution to prophecy begins. 

The idea is simple, startlingly simple. It is this—we now 
know enough about genetics (Mr. Muller himself is one of the 
most famous geneticists in the world) to have an approximate 
idea of how much of an individual’s qualities are due to the 
environment in which he lives, and how much to the innate 
constitution with which he came into the world. We know 
something of the laws of inheritance, through the study of 
the “genes” which an individual inherits equally from 
each of his parents ; we are beginning to find out the answer 
to the question which has been asked for long enough— 
how much is an adult determined (in qualities like height, 
musical ability, intelligence and so on) by his genetic inherit- 
ance, how much by his education, in its completest sense? 
The answer is, far more by inheritance than most people 
have liked to think. Naturally, with the best genetic inherit- 
ance on earth, with the potentialities of a Newton or a Tolstoi, 
a man would not reach great mental heights if he were brought 
up as an Eskimo ; but, what is more important, if he is educated 
from birth with all the resources of a civilisation more mentally 
developed than our own, he can do nothing without the genetic 
inheritance. In the last resort, the intelligence of the human 
race depends upon the genes which its individuals receive ; 
there can be no leap in progress until the better genetic in- 
heritances are more widely spread. 

Many people have arrived at similar conclusions by 
intuition or inspired guessing, or whatever it should be 
called; they are proved now as facts. Subtle and more 
complex qualities, such as those we call ‘“ character” or 
** personality,”’ will be argued about for longer ; it is genuinely 
more difficult there to separate the acquired from the innate. 
But there is no doubt that the supreme abilities, which 
make a man useful in the world, are a property of the genes. 
When genetics is more universally understood it will not be 
easy for us all to escape the consequences which that truth 
brings. 

Mr. Muller does not want to escape them; he wants to make 
the most of them at once. We have men of exceptional 
abilities, he says; the genes which they could transmit are 
those which would be most valuable to the race; we have 
a technique of artificial insemination, which has been tested 
often already (this is probably, but not quite certainly, true ; 
the medical evidence is doubted by some; but almost no 
one doubts that, whether it has been done or not, it is 
perfectly practicable. In the fertilisation of animals, it has 
become a commonplace). Mr. Muller’s suggestion follows : that 
we separate love from procreation, for some women at any 


— 


rate. They could lead normal married lives except in thj 
that some or all of their children would be conceived } 
artificial fertilisation from the seed of someone whose gey 
the society desires to transmit. “It is easy to show! 
Muller writes, ‘‘that in the course of a paltry century or 
it would be possible for the majority of the population ; 
become of the innate quality of such men as Lenin, Newt 
Leonardo, Pasteur, Beethoven, Omar Khayyam, Pushki 
Sun Yat-sen, Marx, or even to possess their varied facultis 
combined.” There is very little doubt about it ; they coug 

It is an odd idea; it is bound to strike different peop 
or the same person at different times, as comic, shockin 
or inspiring. But it may be done; the scientific difficultig 
if they exist at all, are slight—and, as for the obstacles whig 
exist in ourselves, the opponents of this change would ngj 
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be wise to put too much faith in them. There would i altern 
bitter resentment, jealousy and suffering if it came about {i Hone: 
but, because of that to talk of the profound conservatism (jj room: 
human nature is to show how shallow one’s understandiy No’ 
is. Ina way, the substance of human nature is conservative §@§ world 
the jealousy, the cruelty, the aspirations and desires ay 
parts of ourselves that will still be discernible while ma 
remains man (here, to my mind, Mr. Muller and other writen 
of his outlook are themselves too unpenetrating and tw i : 
easily and optimistically deceived) ; but the modes in whic Ca 
that substance shows itself can vary widely, has alread lies th 
varied in the history of the race (think, for example, of th ny 
kinds of sexual life which have been ** normal” in different more 
communities, from T’ang China to eighteenth-century Venic¢ of W 
and Moscow at the present day; the stuff of human natur Abel: 
is the same, but looking at the outside, judging only fron cums 
behaviour, one would find it hard to believe). en 
To say, purely on the grounds of human resistance, that prelit 
Mr. Muller’s change could not happen, is sheer self-deception. .tay 
It could have happened in Russia fifteen years ago ; thousand pe fc 












of women would have been passionately proud to bear Lenin’ 
child. It could happen in Germany today. Civilisation in 
our Western world is unstable ; this experiment may happen, 
among others, during some of our lifetimes. 
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In any case, however long it takes, the prospect is » 
extraordinary that this book ought to be read by all serious 
minded people; the publishers have performed a_ social 
service in finding it a large public through their newly: 


formed Left Book Club. C. P. Snow, [jude 
Ages 
it is 
D) Y ae y it wi 
Qu’est ce Qu’on a Décidé? Bint 
Rashdall’s Mediaeval Universities. Edited by F. M. Powicke  ¥"° 
and A. B. Emden. (Clarendon Press. £3 3s.) gras| 
Rasupatt had the pen of a rough-and-ready writer, and : 
he loved a downright gibe. He was a great labourer, but walt 
not a fine craftsman; better with the pick than the chisel, it fe 
the shovel than the trowel. Among our Cathedrals, even both 
the most famous, there are some which depress us, with the \ 
feeling that the touch of the master builder is not there; ; 
or worry us with some lumpiness or awkwardness which “ie 
suggests that he did not quite know what he was after. This, re 
as the editors in their generous and finely balanced Introduction nay 
show, was Rashdall’s trouble. He wanted to write the history B .” 
of Mediaeval philosophy and the Mediaeval University = 
together, and the final projection failed. The result, in its 
: ; sd Bac 
first form, was less a book than an encyclopaedia ; in its it. i 
present form it remains an encyclopaedia, enriched by the Ne 7 
added knowledge of fifty years, but still bearing the marks ea 
; itil é é : P earn 
of a racier time when history ‘* had been touched with science aie 
but had not become professional.” “ih 
The editors have had the assistance of a large band of He | 
collaborators, and their supplementary notes and corrections of t] 
show how much has been done since Rashdall wrote, and also and 
how much remains to do. It is curious to observe that the best the 
work on Oxford thought in the fourteenth century is by a wag 
Polish scholar, and that there is a monograph on John iy, 
Baconthorpe (Phoebus ! what a name !) in the Catalan tongue. hok 
Still more curious that no one apparently yet knows to what min 


extent the parochial clergy in Mediaeval England were 
recruited from the Universities. Had the poor parson of a 
town been a Clerk of Oxford in his day ? One thing is clear: 
he would have stood a much better chance of preferment if 
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he had stayed up. It was not to the parish clergy but to 
the monasteries and Universities that the authorities looked 
when a Deanery or a Bishopric was vacant, and in Chaucer’s 
day the share of Oxford in the public administration seems to 
have been as ample as Jowett himself could have desired, 
and even more stormy. Then came the twilight, but even 
jn her obscuration Oxford could still produce a Waynflet2— 
and a Morton ; nursing her strength for a sudden and splendid 
renaissance in the days of Colet and More. The native 
vigour of the English Universities carried them swiftly out 
of the Middle Ages: in their institutions the Scottish 
Universities are to this day more mediaeval. But of all 
the Universities whose fortunes are here recounted, a modern 
undergraduate would perhaps find himself most at home in 
















yuld ng Louvain. The diary of a Louvain man in 1476 with its 
‘ould alternation of lectures and composition, ending with Jocus 


abouts Honestus and Disputatio Levis et Jucunda in the tutor’s 
atism rooms, is the thing itself. 
standing Not long ago a much-revered Prelate challenged the 
rvatived® world to say what it meant by the Modern Mind. 
mis ay “ Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 
ile ma By Angels.” 
 Writen ; P a : eax ~ oe eee 

i one of whom, in his zeal, tumbled into Averroism. Perhaps 
inc ; ; A ‘ : 

¢ a Sone might say that in the sixteenth century it was the mind 
we gat say | ur 

‘ it of Cambridge, in the twelfth the mind of Chartres. Between 
an lies the flowering time of the mediaeval universities, and the rise 
, Of the P we bot Thi : - ; 

. and decline of Scholasticism, which we might perhaps date 
lifferent 










more exactly from the appearance of Abelard to the silencing 
of Wycliff. The schools of Paris were already busy when 
Abelard came, and out of this conjunction, set in the cir- 
cumstances of the age, rose the University. When young 
men flock to the feet of a great teacher, some will need 
preliminary instruction, all will need discipline. Some may 
stay on and be teachers in their turn, and an authority must 
be found to test and license them. There will be rivalries, 
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Lenin's trade unions, study groups and hostels. The State may 
tion iF regard all corporations with a doubtful eye; the Church 


‘Appel, SF may scent heresy in the free speculation of the Common 
Room. There is room for an endless variation within the 
type, but the main lines will be the main lines everywhere, 
and the University of Paris is, ultimately, the organisation 


5 is 90 
erious- 


social BM of Abelard’s hearers, and of all who having found the way 

eS © 
newly: @ to Paris followed it thereafter. What was his secret ? Rashdall’s 
sow, fe judgement on him as “the greatest intellect of the Middle 


Ages” belongs, perhaps, to the generation of Lux Mundi ; 
it is received with misgiving by his editors, and from Abelard 
> it would, I faney, have elicited the rejoinder ‘“* Why drag 






rf in the Middle Ages ?”’ He is, I suppose, the only schoolman 
owicke fe “40 is a person to the unprofessional reader, but if we try to 
grasp the arrogant and tragic phantom we realise how shadowy 
all that world has become. When he let fall the phrase alia 
> and res unius nominis, did it go the rounds as Abelard’s latest, 
é he: and is it the progenitor of a worn-out Oxford joke ? What did 
, i it feel like to take sides as a Nominalist or a Realist ?> Why 
. a bother to take sides at all ? 
hell All this Parisian logomachy was sustained on the merest 
which fe S°T@PS and fragments of ancient lore. The star of Oxford 
This, Tes on a swelling tide setting in from the great ocean of 
tien Aristotle. May one say it set in a hundred years too late? 
stone Why did “that insatiable thirst for truth, that restless 
orale agitation of the intellect * produce so little 1 ght, and con- 
i © tribute so little to the advancement of the Arts and Sciences ? 
i i Bacon asked the question in the De Augmen‘is, and answered 
> i it, in the spirit of an age which remembered the garders of 
— New College white with pages of Duns Scotus, yet with the 
ience My Ctmestness of a great mind mourning over the lost labour of 
its peers. But John of Salisbury had seen the mischief coming 
aa long before. I wish Miss Waddell would turn her eye on John. 
.  @ He had been at Chartres, in the soundest public school sense 
— of the preposition; an Old Carnotensian he always remained ; 
- we and if he means, as I think he does, that the crowding out of 
“3 . the broad, clear humanism of Chartres by the topical tongue- 
oA. wagging of Paris was a disaster to the intelligence of Europe, 
Iam inclined to agree. Oxford fought gallantly to keep some 
ee hold on reality, some entry into the world of things and 
— minds. But the times were against her, and on the Aris- 
se totelianism of the later middle ages, as on the Dialectic of the 
cal earlier, the judgement has gone forth—non fecundavit animam. 


rt if G. M. Youne. 


A Great Internationalist 


Yes and Albert Thomas. By E. J. Phelan. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tne title is suggested by a story of Mr. Humbert Wolfe 
that a company of men, desiring to celebrate ‘* the eternal 
movement of life,” once drank the toast of “* Yes, coupled 
with the name of Albert Thomas.” It is not inappropriate. 
Albert Thomas was, both in the pleasant and in the less 
pleasant connotation of the term, a ‘“ Yes-Man.” The 
remarkable thing is that he was also an idealist. The cynic 
might add that he was a French idealist. The English 
idealist so often remains an idealist, and gets nothing done. 

Much play was made in 1919 with the fear that the League 
of Nations might become a super-state. Nobody had any 
similar anxiety about the International Labour Organisation, 
which was supported by some governments mainly as a 
potential instrument for compelling backward states to 
accept the economic handicap of their own high labour 
standards. But the Labour chapter of the peace treatise 
started with a Preamble; and the Preamble, like other 
Preambles of the same kind, contained large slices of that 
Wilsonian idealism which had in most cases been so success- 
fully excluded from the operative clauses. It declared 
inter alia that ** peace can be established only if it is based 
on social justice.” Albert Thomas, when he was appointed 
Director of the International Office, accepted these words 
as the definition of his He became an apostle. 
He admitted no responsibility or allegiance to governments. 
In his conception (which in the main prevailed) the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation was something above and 
beyond any state. It was the repository and the interpreter 
and the instrument of the ideal of social justice. 

Mr. Phelan, an Irishman who was one of the first recruits 
to the new Office, presents a most attractive and convincing 
series of close-ups (for nothing could be less like a formal 
biography) of this great international personality who, for 
more than ten years (he died in 1932) played so unforgettable 
a réle on the Geneva stage. Whatever else he was, Thomas 
was truly international. Some of his fiercest duels across 
the green table were fought with French delegates. Much 
of Mr. Phelan’s story is taken up with the record of his 
journeys. He was equally at home when he went to preach 
the gospel in the United States or in Soviet Russia, in Spain 
or in China. Everywhere he devoted his oratorical genius, 
his remarkable grasp of detail and, above all, his phenomenal 
energy, to the greater glory of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Mr. Phelan admits that Thomas got on least well with 
Englishmen. The English language and English mentality 
both eluded him; and his own personality and conception 
of his office were utterly different from anything normally 
encountered on this side of the Channel. Sir Erie Drummond 
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conceived his position at the head of the League Secretariat, 
after the English fashion, as that of a civil servant—correct, 
respectful of authority, and almost morbidly apprehensive 
of the limelight. Albert Thomas did not know what bureau- 
cratic correctitude meant, behaved as if governments were 
his natural enemies and predestined victims, and considered 
it one of his primary duties to act as chief publicity agent 
for the goods he had to sell. He was worshipped by his 
staff. But it would be useless to claim that, outside that 
narrow circle, most Englishmen found him altogether con- 
genial. It would be less than fair to maintain that the 
glory of the International Labour Organisation becamic, 
in the eyes of Albert Thomas, not a means, but an end in 
itself; and it would be certainly unfair to pretend that 
the glory of the Organisation came to be identified by him 
with the glory of Albert Thomas. Yet that was undoubtedly 
the impression which sometimes remained in stoiid Anglo- 
Saxon minds. That mixture of the fervour of an apostle, 
the astuteness of a politician, and the histrionie instinct of 
2 born showman was something unfamiliar and suspect. 
Mr. Phelan’s book wiil perhaps do more to explain Albert 
Thomas to the average Englishman than Albert Thomas 
could ever have done himself. 

Apart from the portrait of its hero, Yes and Albert Thomas 
is one of the few books yet written which shed light on the 
humbler day-to-day problems of an international adminis- 
tration. The inability of French and British officials to 
understand one another's methods of bureaucratic organisa- 
tions, and the suspicions bred thereby, will some day make 
2n amusing chapter in the history of post-War international 
polities. But Albert Thomas was sui generis. Even the 
head of a French department does not normally insist on 
reading and signing himself every letter which goes out 
from his office. E. H. Carr. 
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An Autobiography of Stuart Times 


Memoirs of Sir John Reresby. 
(Glasgow: Jackson. 303.) 


Edited by Andrew Browning. 


Tur Reresby Memoirs rank with Evelyn and Pepys as 
authorities for the later Stuart period. They have long 
been known, and were quoted at least once by Macaulay. 
But it has been left for Professor Browning to give them 
to the public in proper form; for, as he shows, the editions 
of 1734 and 1875 were shamefully inaccurate—the latter 
indeed deliberately so, being disfigured by ridiculous prudery 
and by omissions and alterations which almost destroyed 
the character of the book. No praise can be too high for 
the care and research which Professor Browning has lavishec 
on the work. Not only has he reproduced the original, 
punctuation apart, exactly as Reresby left it, but he has 
added a selection of Reresby’s letters, corrected his mistakes, 
and enriched the volume with notes and an introduction 
which, while always short, never fail to be sufficient. 
Reresby was “a person of importance in his day,” and 
came into contact with almost everybody worth knowing 
in England, from kings to cutpurses, from Bishop Gunning 
to Dugdale and Turbervile. He was a_ first-rate French 
scholar and a good Italian one, a traveller, a musician, a 
Member of Parliament—and a typical Yorkshireman. His 
character is not altogether edifying, and some of the things 
he records for the benefit of his descendants remind us 
that he was a contemporary of Isilligrew and Sedley. Nor 
has his political conduct escaped censure; his desertion of 
Buckingham when Buckingham was falling, and certain 
other changes of allegiance at convenient moments, have 
earned him the repute of a time-server. But it would seem 
that Professor Browning’s defence is here sufficient ; and in 
any case the charge is one easily brought by people living 
in a comparatively comfortable and stable age against men 
who had the memory of one revolution and the possibility 
of another always before them. On the whole, for a man 
who made no profession to be better than his neighbours, 
Reresby comes out of it tolerably well, and sometimes with 
flying colours. For example, in the middle of the Popish 
Plot, when to stand up against the omnipotent Titus Oates 
was to take one’s life in one’s hand, he dared to contradict 
* the Doctor,” and ‘in such a manner that he left the room 
in some heat.” The man who could act thus was no coward. 


During the same convulsion there was a trial of cer 
suspects ; and the Judge, as the manner then was, be, 
to abuse a juryman who was showing signs of sympath 
with the accused. Reresby headed a deputation why 
compelled his Lordship to apologise to the juryman in Ope 
court. After that one may almost pardon him for makiy 
application to the King for the estates of the Earl ¢ 
Eglinton, which were in danger of being forfeited to t, 
Crown. He. was, in fact, like other men before and sing 
inter bona malaque mixtus. . 
His style, which Professor Browning has for the first tin 
made it possible for us to appreciate, is rough and ready 
like the man; and his spelling bad even for the seventeen 
century. Girl appears as guerle, and we have coffeé and «jj 
within a couple of lines. To vote is to voat; and as for th 
proper names, they must be seen to be believed. Yet, x 
we have said, he was the reverse of illiterate, and was j 
fact thought of for important ambassadorial posts. He cy 
quote Latin for his purposes, and even, as Dr. Browniy 
shows, tries his hand, with doubtful success, at poetry; 
*- Knowing your love to th’ state and the politicks, 

Although my knotty muse has gott the rickitts, 

I'll tell you of a suttle plott in verse 

Newly discovered, brief as Doctor Pierce.” 















The Memoirs have not the curious psychological interes 
of Pepys’ Diary, nor do they show the somewhat wearison 
complacency of Evelyn’s ; but they have a peculiar attractio, 
of their own. They throw much light upon the period they 
cover, and now and then turn aside to Defoe-like reflection, 
Looking on Danby in the Tower, he muses that “a middk 
estate was ever the best, not soe low as to be trodden upon, 
nor soe high as to be in danger to be shaken with the blat 
of envie, not soe lazie as net to endeavour to be distinguished in 
some measure from men of the same ranke by ones ow 
industry, nor soe ambitious as to sacrafice the ease of this 
life, and the hopes of happiness in the next, to clime ove 
the heads of others to a greatness of uncertain continuance.” 
** And,” he adds, with a glance at himself,** I take this to be 
the fitt and just care of-a father of children, and of the chief 
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of a family, soe to endeavour to provide for the one ani fe 


improove the other as not to endanger the ruine of both.” 
These are excellent sentiments: and if Sir John did no 
always live up to them, what does that show but that he wa 


much like the rest of us ? E. E. Kevwert. 


Galloping Amateurs 


Rodeo. Collected Tales and Sketches of R. B. Cunning. 
hame,Graham. Selected by A. F. Tschiffely. (Heineman. & 
8s. 6d.) 3 


A Toast to Rebellion. 
Head. 12s. 6d.) 


From an author's point of view the late Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham was one of the most fortunate writers of his time. 


By Giuseppe Garibaldi. (The Bodley 


He was the enfranchised amateur, the handsome and galloping F 


‘free-lance among our host of worried professionals, that col: 


lection of slightly seedy, envious, anxious, restless ani 


sedentary dyspeptics who sit as dejected and splenetic af 


smallholders on their plots, and who are called contemporary 
men of letters. As an amateur, it was sufficient for him to 
write in character, and not necessarily well, to be admired 
He had the privileges—how warmly we grant them !—0 
the aristocrat. How many writers would gladly have bor 
rowed his limitations that they might have been, like hin, 
man of action first and writer afterwards ; how many, too. 


envied the range of his travels, his luck in hitting upon the © 


subject most likely to set him on fire. We may smile at his 
romanticism and the carriage of caballero andante, but we 
have to recognise that since he had Spanish blood, he was 
drawn irresistibly to the dramatic and theatrical, and _ that 
in the occasionally too informative attention to detail there 
was a basic element of insuppressible punctilio, a kind of 
conscientious noblesse oblige. 

The sketches, they are hardly ever stories in the exact ot 
professional sense of the term. which Mr. Tschiffely has 
collected into this volume are characteristic of Mr. Cunning: 
hame Graham's best period. His people are the frontier man. 
the silent and impervious Indian, the poor white cadging ot 
courageous, the greenhorn, 2nd all men whose lives are ruled 
by honour, from the heroic and Calderonian, down to the 


FC 
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rank treachery of which only men who think of honour to 
the exclusion of all else are capable. The South American 
scene, like the Spanish, is rich in lives and Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham had a genius for catching their outline. Stoicism 
and futility are the chief and fundamental themes. Humanity 
and cruelty stand out, as they do not in English-speaking 
countries because with us a heavy value is put upon human 
life for its own sake. The fatalism of the Spanish-speaking 
peoples leads to an emphasis upon spiritual qualities at 
one extreme and to cynicism at the other. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham understood this and the people who lived by such 
standards perfectly. He had the background. His sketches 
— it is their fascination and the explanation of why so few 
are really stories—are all background. 

The Garibaldis are a family who might have stepped 
straight. from Mr. Cunninghame Graham. They love the 
gesture and have a _ tradition of rebellion. Giuseppe 
Garibaldi is the grandson of The Liberator and the story of his 
life is made up of one long search for new tyrants to pester. 
His rhetorical style in the best cloak and dagger manner 
may infuriate some readers; to me it is delightful. Pre- 
posterous in Birmingham, it is just the thing for an account 
of how the Garibaldis went to fight for the Greeks against the 
tyrannous Turk, for how they backed the British against the 
Boers because the Boers oppressed the negroes, and for their 
abortive attempt to help overthrow Castro in Venezuela. 
The last is the most engrossing of these episodes. The elder 
Garibaldi seems to have been in the habit of sending tele- 
grams directing his son to pack at once for the attack upon a 
new tyrant, and Castro was one of his objectives. In 
Venezuela the young man, all honour and fire, found rebellion 
at its most congenial. He slipped through the Federal lines, 
joined the undrilled, half-clad and ill-armed men who had 
come with their feudal employers to overthrow the Government, 
and was put in charge of the artillery though he had never 
fired a shot. Guerilla warfare delighted him, but his American 
companion disapproved and deserted on principle. A number 
of the Venezuelan patriots deserted also—but for cash—and 
it was not long before Garibaldi and his friends were in full 
flight. Big Business, via the Monroe Doctrine, had bust up 
the romance, and very soon after a wretched and courageous 
escape into the forest, the rebels were rounded up. The 
writer was borne with his fellows in the coal bunker of a 
steamer down the Orinoco to an island fortress. The narra- 
tive here is excellent. After the sweltering hell of the coal 
bunker, Signor Garibaldi finds himself chained to a dungeon 





wall where the high tide damped the floor of his cell. For a 
fortnight he was roped down, unconscious and insane. Re- 


covering after some months he planned an escape, one of the 
world’s incredible escapes of the Devil’s Island order. After 
this he was in Panama, working for Italian immigrant labour 
and at last with Madero in the Mexican revolution. 

This is the stuff on which Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
thrived. There is even the last farewell to a mortally wounded 
horse. One looks up from Parliamentary debates and the 
dreary wilderness of organised industrial life and begins to 
wonder if we shall all be bursting with honour once more, 
when the next war has reduced us to the South American 
tribal condition. Blood and freedom, Mr. Graham said 
somewhere, always seem to go together. And rather more 


blood than freedom. V: S. Prircuertt. 


The: Land of Frankincense 


The Southern Gates of Arabia. By Freya Stark. 


16s.) 


(Murray. 


Miss Srark is a small woman (five feet two, she tells us) 
but she is a great explorer.’ She has all the requisites for the 
job. She can eat rotten shark or boiled marmot. She likes 
travelling without a servant. She neither smokes nor drinks 
and never speaks of Mohammad without saying “ praise 
be upon him.” Above all she enjoys everything she sees and 
gets on with everybody she meets without affectation or fear. 

Thus it is that, alone except for a slave-soldier whom 
she found an encumbrance much more than a help, she was 
able last year to travel over a great part of the Hadhramaut, 
that corner of Arabia east of Yemen, where not a dozen 
Europeans have been at all and where no Kuropean woman 
has ever been alorie. 





Miss Stark had set out for Shabwa, the unvisited capit 
of old Arabia Felix, whence the ancients satisfied their yaq 
appetite for frankincense. She had hoped to follow thegd 
the “single narrow road” across the old empires of ¢ 
Himyarites and Sabaeans and Mineans to Main in Nejry 
Measles and heart trouble prevented her from trying }, 
luck and changed the nature of her book. She writes modestly 
that “the valleys of Hadhramaut and the inland cities , | 
tempt by the strangeness of their beauty to some recon 
even if it is mostly a record of failure.” If this be a failun, 
let us have more failures. Miss Stark did not achieve her mai 
object but she saw and makes us see a great deal of th 
strange little world which still lingers on in these remo 
upland valleys of southern Arabia. She fell in love with it ay 
who can wonder ? 

“The honour they did me, their courtesy and kindness 

Were such that I thought them my kindred.” 

Miss Stark nearly died twice, while she was in the Hadh. 
ramaut, but she could not be rude to her hostess’s frieng{ 
when they prevented her from sleeping or to her servant 
when he used a hypodermie syringe on her as though it wa 
a meat-skewer. All these people, who very nearly kille 
her with kindness, captured her heart with their charm & 
Alone of travellers in the Hadhramaut she never met with ® 
violence, though several times she needed all her spirit and ® 
wits to get out of a nasty corner. She too captured hearts, 
The testimonial which two Sayyids gave her runs as follows; 


i 


“ This is a certificate to Miss Freya Stark, English, a traveller in 
Hadhramaut, that she isconversant with laws and guided by religion, 
and of an honourable house, and is the first woman to travel from 
England to Hadhramaut alone—and is mistress of endurance and 
fortitude in travel and in the suffering of terrors and danger. We 
thank her greatly, very greatly.” 

We, too, thank her greatly. 

i ey Icor Vrinocravorr, 


New Verse 


Selected Poems. By Wilfred Rowland Childe. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

Poems. By R. P. Hewett. (Lawrence and Wishart. 5s.) 

Rain. By D. M. de R. Winser. (Blackwell. 2s.) 

Three Old Brothers and Other Poems. By Frank O’Connor, 
(Nelson, 2s. 6d.) 

A Letter from Pontus and Other Verse. 
(Heinemann. _ 6s.) 


By John Masefield, 


Oxford Poetry 1910-1913 is a volume highly prized by collectors 
of literary curios: it contains poems by W. R. Childe, G. N. 
Clark, G. D. H. Cole, Godfrey Elton, P. H. B. Lyon, Philip 
Guedalla, A. P. Herbert, R. A. Knox and W. Bridges-Adams, 
Almost alone among these academic, theatrical and _ political 
celebrities, Mr. Childe has remained faithful to his early muse, 
and she to him. Four out of the five poems which he printed 
in 1913 reappear in his new volume, and the more recent 
poems which are added maintain the same standard. The 
joustings and the golden crowns are still there, and those who 
enjoyed Mr. Childe’s early references to dreaming towns and 
sunset flames may turn to his later work with every confidence 
that he has neither lost nor outgrown his skill in versification 
and his taste for incense and the Mystic Rose. 

Mr. R. P. Hewett’s volume, on the other hand, contains 
** poems written from the ages of 16 to 21, chosen frequently 
more for their concretization of a given period (again, micro- 
or macrocosmic) than for any other reason, and is intended 
to show in the aggregate a progression, in form from aping 
through plagiarism to derivation, in content from the ‘ lesser 
celandine’ variety of eseapism through Weltschmerz to 
communism.” Thus one of his early poems begins : 

‘** My soul was sad 
and lonely ” 





whereas his later poems repeat Mr. Auden’s warnings to the 
bourgeoisie in more limited political terms : 
* you've had your fling, you’ve had your say : 

there’s nothing for it but to pay. 

Little man, into the night ; 

the workers of the world unite.” 
Untouched by communism and the Welltschmerz, Mr. Winser, 
the Newdigate Prizewinner, has written five lyrics on the set 
theme, Rain: 


* Do you remember rain in the square at Chartres 
sweeping the peasants from their bargaining ? ”’ 





In sentiment, these lyrics sometimes resemble the verses of 


‘Mr, Childe, but Mr. Winser relies less than either Mr. Childe or 
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You have no doubt noticed a series of appeals for the Governesses’ Benevolent 












Institution which have appeared in The Spectator. 






These appeals are something of a challenge. We have people urgently 







needing help, help which you can enable us to give. They have not the 





comforts which you have, although they have known them and been used 
to them. 


You will shortly be thinking of your own Summer holiday. In doing so will you 
: think first what you can give for others—those worse off than yourself ? “ Love 
Hadh. © 
friend Fe : 
servant fe own comforts the more. Cheques should be made payable to the Governesses’ 


‘our neighbour as yourself,” and having done so you will find that vou eniov vour 
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F538 VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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he Sir John Hawkins, prominent figure 

rho among Elizabethan sea-captains, 

ind isreputed tobe the first to introduce 
tobacco to England. After a voyage 

a to Florida in 1565 he brought back 

7 tobacco and pipes smoked by the 
Indians. 

ins 

ly 

‘0- Player's No. 3 is another 

od figure easily remembered 

g because of its merits, repre- 

- senting, as it does, a Cigarette 

0 of delightful mellowness 

eam and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
———a necessary forcomplete enjoy- 
; —ga =ment by the critical smoker. 


You can ve sure 
Player's No. 3 are always 
Fresh. All packings are 


Mow supplied with 


Brotective wrapping. PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
3.P.31A, 20 FOR \’4 £6) for 3/3 loo FOR 6’4 50 TINS PLAIN ONLY 3/4 
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Mr. Hewett upon the emotive power of his theme and makes a __ and the persistent underlining of not very subtle observatj, Sailer 


more careful search for felicity of word and rhythm. Anyone 
who enjoys reading modest and competent verse which makes 
no pretension to profoundthought, refined sensibility or memor- 
able phrasing. will agree that the Newdigate Prize has been 
worthily awarded. 

Mr. Frank O'Connor is an older hand, and one may look for 
more positive pleasure in reading his work. He writes ballads 
in the manner of Synge and Yeats and L. A. G. Strong : 

**T saw them in my childhood 
With bonfire, band, and torch, 
O’Brien’s men and Redmond’s 
Pursued the war in church. 
Farewell, poetic speeches, 
And unpoetie songs ! 
Drummers that beat the neighbours, 
While neighbours slashed the drums. 


God rest the decent people 
Who changed the colour then— 
And keep their shadow from us, 
And make their children men !”’ 
Some readers of modern poetry cannot enjoy such writing : 
for myself, I like it. The art of versification deserves to be 
maintained, and Mr. O’Connor maintains it. The Poet 
Laureate, too, includes in his new volume work of the same 
order but dressed in more romantic trappings. Whether in 
prose or verse he can tell a straightforward story. The Ballad 
of Sir Francis Drake and the Whittington poem have a sus- 
tained narrative interest, and the title-poem aims at something 
more. It is a study of Ovid in exile, seen through the eyes of a 
voung soldier who learns the story of the poet’s downfall; 
the conspiracy itself, the poet’s feelings and the young 
soldier’s sympathy and admiration are all made convincing. 
The modernisms which at one time marked the Laureate’s 


style have almost disappeared. Micnae. Roserts 


Myth in Literature 

The Timeless Theme. By Colin Still. 
21s.) 

* Tre critic of imaginative art,”” says Mr. Still, ‘* is essentially 
an interpreter of dreams.’ The dreams that are to be inter- 
preted are rooted in the body of myth and ritual * mystery ”’ 
that spring from the persistent belief that Man has fallen from 
a higher estate and may by discipline redeem himself. This 
belief is the Timeless Theme which Mr. Still considers to be 
the true subject of all great literature. He is convinced that 
every poet, consciously or unconsciously, reshapes in his 
work this archetypal drama of Fall and Redemption. In the 
second part of his book he applies his theory to Shakespeare's 
The Tempest with considerable success. 


(Nicholson and Watson, 


The argument is well sustained, with the support of a wide 
scholarship in classical myth and ritual. Nevertheless, the 
issue seems to be a sterile one. If it be accepted that the 
archetypal myth does adequately symbolise Man’s subjective 
experience, then we can fecl no surprise that he imitates that 
symbolism when he comes to articulate his spiritual drama in 
literature. Dr. Maud Bodkin has recently stated a similar 
thesis, and we can hardly expect anyone to doubt that the 
greater the works of art the more nearly do they correspond 
in implicit content. To expect otherwise is to believe that 
human experience changes, not merely superficially, but 
radically and absolutely. 

. If, therefore, we accept Mr. Still's theory, it is as something 
much less revolutionary than he appears to expect. The only 
astonishment he can provoke lies in his discovery of literal 
correspondences and echoes between myth and _ historically 
recent art. It is when he sharpens our immediate textual 
perception of this relationship that he is most interesting, and 
the application of his special scholarship to The Tempest is 
much the most striking part of his book. The close verbal 
parallels between Shakespeare’s verse and the earlier myths 
and rituals suggest one way of recapturing the magic which 
once existed, but has since been confused by our weakened 
sense of traditional symbolism. Mr. Still's main service is to 


restore in this way the accreted tradition of myth, so that it 
clarifies and enriches the overtones of association in the poet's 
It is a pity that this useful performance should be 
entangled in a ponderous, argumentative style, principally 
remarkable for the industrious misuse of the word * definitely ”’ 


images. 


It is a still greater pity that such a book, notable byt, 
indispensable, should be published at a price which mug 
prohibitive to many. 





DeEsMOND Hawiny 


Mg, Waugh’s Short Stories 


Mr. Loveday’s Little Outing, and Other Sad Stories, | 
Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 




























































Mr. Wavcan, like Mr. Maugham, succeeds at every king, of 
writing he attempts. Fresh from winning the Hawthom al 
Prize with a biography of a persecuted priest, he now pj re 
lishes his first book of short stories. Most of them hy 

appeared in magazines, and though the criminal lunatic r 
the first has had his name changed from Cruttwell to Loved if 


they do not seem to™be much altered. But Mr. Wa n 
devoted readers do not all read magazines, and it is excell 
to have these examples of his great talent collected» 
manages the short story with the confident touch: of: 
accomplished master, and it is interesting to sce ‘how 
impresses his own personality and literary method on 
These stories, like Mr. Waugh’s novels, are created out of} 
own bitter experience. They belong to that special 
of comedy, whicli he has invented, where failure, frustrati 
guilt, persecution-mania, sorrow and death become ludicry 
It is impossible not to laugh at what he writes, and equalj 
impossible not to feel that it is all extremely painful a 
tragic. These stories may lack some of Mr. Waugh’s m 
sustained flights of fancy, because there is no room for py 
longed nightmares like Tony Last’s journey through th 
jungle or for lyrical flights like Sir Samson Courtenay inhi 
bath. But his essential qualities are in them, as the wor 
* Sad Stories’ in the title show. 

The stories are not dated, but they show different ley 
of skill, and a historical critic might deduce a chronolog 
from the degree of independence shown in each. “ Out 
Depth,” for instance, is a failure, an attempt on the macaby 
which suggests unfavourable comparisons with so oddh 
assorted a pair as H. G. Wells and R. H. Benson, and eva 
has echoes of R. A. Knox. ‘ By Special Request” is a 
alternative ending to ‘A Handful of Dust.” Those wy 
are haunted by the thought of Tony endlessly readin 
Dickens aloud in the Brazilian forest may turn with hop 
to it. But they will not be comforted. Tony comes bat 
to Brenda, and life at Hetton is resumed, but the dream i 
shattered and the happy ending is squalid and depressing 
“Incident in Azania” too, is a kind of sequel to * Blac 
Mischief.” In it Mr. Waugh depicts the limited suburba 
life of the country after it has passed under Anglo-French 
control and tells a delightful story of a girl whose tastes wer 
not so conventional as the small English circle at fin 
thought. 

The real creations of the book are those stories in whit 
Mr. Waugh exploits his special taste for ironical turns ¢ 
events and tells how something that looked full of promis 
turns out for the worst. The kind and apparently sane inmate 
of an asylum is released and at once strangles a young womat 
on a bicycle; a young man, going to the colonies, gives ti 
his betrothed a dog who is so faithful in dealing with admires 
that eventually he condemns her to spinsterhood by bitin 
off her one attraction, her nose; an old Irish lady decide 
to give a magnificent party in her decaying house, but ne- 
body comes to it because she has not sent out the invitations 
In this peculiar art of exploiting disappointment and failure 
Mr. Waugh is truly himself, and those who admire his novel 
will find here something very much to their taste. And ths 
admirable irony is placed with all Mr. Waugh’s skill in 4 
setting which is always vivid, amusing, and constructed witl 
consummate economy. Nothing could be better than the 
decaying Irish house in “* Bella Fleace gave a Party ~ or the 
garrulous, busy, mad peer in “ Mr. Loveday’s Little Outing” 
The world of Mr: Waugh’s imagination is intensely alive, 
because every ‘item in it has been chosen with a_ perfect 
literary tact and unfailing sense of its place in the complete 
structure. It may not be everybody's world, but it has its 
own laws and its own indubitable charm. Is it too much 
to ask of Mr. Waugh that he will abandon biography t . 
lesser men and give us more novels and more short stories L 


like these ? Cc. M. Bowra. Bs 
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AMAICA 


offers a delightful holiday to people of 
all ages. If you are tired and need a 
rest, if you have been ill and need to 
recuperate in a favourable climate and 
in 5 des surroundings, or if you 
S want change and 
recreation you will 
find Jamaica exactly 
what you want. 
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And remember, 
if ‘") there is sport of 
f | every kind: golf, 
i ( moonlight bathing, 
rf. etc. 


Write for Booklet. 





The West India Commitee, 
14, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C.3. 
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JULY, 1936. 


Viscount Cecil on the Use of Force in Inter- 
national Affairs. Vernon Bartlett in a 
’ telephone interview from Geneva. S. P. B. 
MAIS on Unemployment and Occupational 
Clubs. 


| THE NEW OUTLOOK | 
| 


Lady Williams on Nutrition. 


A Popular Front for Britain ? | 


by G. D. H. COLE 


Price 6d. \ 


Now on sale through all newsagents 














IF YOU 


were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 112 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERSEe AITE, O.B.E., 





HONORIA LAWRENCE 


A FRAGMENT OF INDIAN HISTORY 
By MAUD DIVER 


The fascinating story of the wife of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the defender of Lucknow, told by 
her great-niece, the famous novelist. With 8 
Illustrations and a Map. 16s. net. 





SYDNEY HOLLAND : 
LORD KNUTSFORD 
A MEMOIR 
By JOHN GORE 
A complete picture of Sydney Holland, both 
as a man and as the well-loved personifica- 
tion of philanthropy, which was the side of 
him hitherto more familiar to his hosts of 
admirers. With 13 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 





Next Thursday 





Recollections of 


Compiled by VIOLET MARTINEAU 
A trenchant and humorous account of a 
remarkable life dedicated to the service of 
others, lived in a cathedral city. With a 
Frontispiece. Os. net. 





Next Thursday 


CANOE ERRANT 


ON THE NILE 
By MAJOR R. RAVEN-HART 


The author of “Canoe Errant” here makes 
an amazing journey by canoe, and describes 
a part of the world which has been inspected 
leisurely by few. With 30 original Photo- 
graphs, 7s. 6d. net. 








ROMILLY-EDGEWORTH 
LETTERS, 1813-1818 


INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
SAMUEL HENRY ROMILLY 
“Amusing and wise.”—-The Times. 


With 8 Illustrations. 9s. net. 





Established Successes 


%* THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION of The 
Story of San Michele by AXEL 
MUNTHE, with a new Preface by the 
Author. 122 Illustrations. 18s. net. 

Bound in Buckram, 25s. net. 


% WALTER STARKIE’S new Raggle 
Taggle book, Don Gypsy. 10s. 6d. net. 


+ FREYASTARK’S The Southern Gates 
of Arabia. 2nd Impression. 16s. net. 











fon. Treasurer. Seerctary. 





woes JOHN MURRAY 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA ; “% 


The Last Enemy. By L. A. G. Strong. 
Turn, Magic Wheel. By Dawn Powell. (Constable. 
The Gilt Kid. By James Curtis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Heyday in the Blood. By Geraint Goodwin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Islands. By Gerald Warner Brace. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Who can say in a word what Vanity Fair, Wuthering Heights 
or Howard's End is ** about” ?.. . . Yet of the vast majority 
of novels it is the easiest thing in the world to say quite 
briefly, and not inadequately, what they are “ about.’ The 
books of this week’s list are, respectively, about being a 
preparatory-school master (near Oxford) ; about being a novelist 
(in America), about being a burglar (in London); about 
remote village-life. (in Wales); and about the contrasts 
of living in the islands off the coast of Maine and in modern 
American society. Each chooses to describe a tiny facet 
of life, and interests us with varying success in the peculiar 
technique of ‘living in a particular world. The surface, 
the atmosphere, is everything, and it gets at us in any case 
by double means; either because the particular world is 
unfamiliar and offers a pleasure analogous to the exotic or 
the picturesque ; or, on the contrary, because it is familiar 
—the pleasure of recognition. With such comprehensive 
advantages it is little wonder that the ferm is the most 
popular one ever invented. But it is strange that so few 
of its users explore beyond the limits of a chosen subject. 

Mr. Strong certainly’ aims at reaching more general truths 
through his- small world. But the story and the questions 
which it asks do not seem to hang completely together. 
Perhaps the hero is not big enough, or the setting distin- 
guished enough, to come squarely up to the problem of 
death, round which it hovers. Yet that should not be a 
valid criticism, since a discrepancy is evidently meant to 
be felt between the weakness of the man and the greater 
power—* like flies to wanton boys.” It is the biography 
of Denis Boyle, a young master at a preparatory school 
near Oxford, and achieves a complete picture of the man 
and his circle, in spite of an uneven proportioning of episodes. 
Almost half the book is taken-up with a day spent in Oxford 
towards the end of the War where Denis goes before the 
medical board to obtain exemption from military service. 
The foully sordid conditions'under which this takes place, 
and the contempt of authority of all degrees for values of 
decency, are told with an unquestionably honest realism 
which gives to this part of the book a definite, ** documentary ” 
value on a particular item of war conditions which has not 
perhaps been touched on by other writers. But it is some- 
thing more than a document. The corrupt and bullying 
Sergeant in charge of the proceedings haunts Denis’s mind 
for the rest of the day until he becomes symbolically linked 
with the words “Sergeant Death” sung at a_ hysterical 
party that night : 


(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 


“That swine of a sergeant in the office there is the real enemy 
... the mind that, because of its own nature, has got to hate 
all that is above it; has got to jeer at it, and try its damnedest 
to debase it. That’s the real anti-Christ fi 

The “ Everlasting No,” in fact. Are we intended to take 
this “No” in the objective Faustian sense as a plain fact 
of life, or mystically, with supernatural implications ? It is 
the book’s weakness that this never becomes clear, and _ it 
is hardly a ground for our uncertainty that Denis himself 
is to remain puzzled: “ Ive got to get my mind clear on 
what I think about life and death, and as soon as possible.” 
It happens that he has frequently been in contact with 
death. Finally he is himself knocked down by a lorry at 
an extremely dramatic moment, and the last chapters are 
a virtuoso account of his passage through semi-consciousness 
and delirium to death. But the problems which Mr. Strong 
puts into the mind of his hero do not seem to be more than 
ordinary “* spiritualistic ** ones, and he even permits Denis, 
and the woman whom he loves, to see on separate occasions 
the ghost of a person whom neither of them ever knew. 
Some speculations are devoted to this phenomenon, which 
seems essentially unsatisfactory as it is left inconclusive, 
is not related to the formation of any belief, and is false to 
the other values of the book. But if the adventures of 
Mr. Strong’s imagination are a little uncertain, there can 
be no question of the liveliness and truth of fcelngs in the 


real world which he pictures. 
any of preparatory school life. 

Miss Powell gives distinction to her. chosen world not 
flights of imagination beyond it, but by concentration 
style. She has a good straightforward story to tell, 
young author, Dennis Orphen, who has the weakneg 
drawing his characters directly from life, is on the eye 
publishing a new novel in which he has violently satiny 
the character of America’s leading novelist, Andrew Caljj 
ham, on evidence casually obtained from Callingham’s fx 
wife who is now his own lover. The nice irony of the situafj 
which the author cleverly refrains from underlining, 
which Orphen himself is perfectly unconscious of, is that} 
own career is obviously going to follow the same lines 
Callingham’s. What is admirable in the book is its ¢ 
plete freedom from pretence—things are left at the end} 
as untidy, or more so, than they were at the beginni 
Such certainly is life, as far as this little bit of it goes,’ 

Miss Powell is a devotee of the profuse’ streaming ‘§ 
It is generally careful, but imitative and_ self-conseig 
while sometimes the imagery is altogether too curious. 
for example, is. Gieseking playing : 

““He crouched over the piano with his big hands cupping ¢ 


i 
It is as good an account 


keys as if a mouse might peep out of his fist once he relaxed. 
his fingers in ten little bedroom slippers tiptoed up and doy 
ud .) 


Schumann, music became so diminished under his microscopy) 
made so tiny and perfect that it could be neatly placed in a baby 
ear. i 
Sometimes the profusion is pointed with admirable vit 
Too often it seems to be cultivated at lengths for its om 
sake. 

The hero of The Gilt Kid, a burglar, also indulges hi 
stream of consciousness. ‘* Funny how a fellow’s mind t 
on from lights to spittle,” he remarks, after achieving thi 
feat. But the real curiosities of style in this book are matte 
of vocabulary. : 

«It’s a private gaff. It'll be dead.. It belongs to a jane, Shei 
on the batter—in a big way. There’s none of this hawking-her-grem 
stuff around Lisle Street about her. Matter of fact she’s cas 
up with a bloke.’ 

‘What you mean, she got a ponce ?’ ..°. ' iS 

‘No,’.. . . ‘ What'd she want a Jo Ronce for, she’s a right flat 
brama.’ ” 

‘Janus’ has already noted the remarkable claim on th 
dustcover of this book, that ** for the authenticity of its setting 
and details the publisher can vouch.” The details mut 
include the vocabulary, and it would have saved the uninitiate 
some perplexity if Mr. Cape had prefaced the book with: 
personally compiled lexicon of word-usage in London 
underworld. However, after reading about half the book or 
finds oneself fairly familiar with the idiom, and we mu 
take his word for it that it is a genuine language that Wt 
have taken the trouble to learn. 

The certificate of authenticity gives the story a documenta 
value, but it is a document without comment.  “ Ther); 
nothing else for it when you’ve once been inside ”’ (prisot) 
but to remain “in the racket” is a remark which distur? 
the outsider, and the time-table account of the down-ané: 
out’s existence evokes an inevitable response. Otherwit] 
the story is told with huge relish, and we cannot withholl 
our admiration from criminal enterprise, bravery, and wy~ 
scrupulousness. It is an exciting story, very neatly constructed 
on a plan of coincidences which seem to be entirely probable 

Last come two regional novels. The Heyday in the Blo 
describes the life of a remote Welsh village in idyllic terms 
but for the younger generation to reach London is the heigit 
of their ambition. On the other hand we have in The Islands 
a simple * down-easter ”’ brought against his will into contat 
with society and never ceasing to resent it. Both are tm 
emotions, but the Welsh version seems the less sentimental. 

“The old way of things was ending—Wales would be the last 
go—but it was going . . . Perhaps all the young people were right 
to get out—to save themselves while the blood was young, and thef 
had the strength to do things . . . Perhaps these were the truthful 
ones after all—the ones who did what was best.” 


In The Islands tradition still triumphs in the end. It is4 
vigorous story, but does not seem so “ truthful ’—in thal 
imaginative Welsh sense. 
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Knows how to enjoy an orange— especially when he isn’t ‘in company ’, 
In fact Peter is a thoroughly normal happy boy. A\nd that is largely due 
to his upbringing. Peter has been in the care of the National Children’s Home since he was a 


baby—it is his home, he is proud of it, and the Home is proud of him... Will you help to 


do equally good work for hundreds of other children who through @ £50 will name a cot in memory 
of a friend or relative. A florin will 


clothe and feed one child for a day 
no fault of their own will otherwise be thwarted, under- at the National Children’s Home. A 
form of Bequest will be sent on appli- 


‘ : , cation to the Principal who _ will 
nourished and uncared for? It is grand work in a great cause. gratefully acknowledge all donations. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


N.B—for obvious reasons Peter is not the real name of the happy boy of the AND ORPHANAGE 
(Founded by Dr. Stephenson 1869) 


photograph. But this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s Chief Offices : 


Home, and ‘Peter’ is actually being cared for in one of the 29 branches of the Home. HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON. N.5 
7) 7 IN. 
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Current Literature 


CUSTOM IS KING 
Edited by L. H. Dudley Buxton 

This volume (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) of essays presented to 
Dr. Marett, the distinguished and popular Rector of Exeter 
and Reader in Social Anthropology in Oxford, to com- 
memorate his seventieth birthday, and adorned with portraits 
of him in prose and paint, gives interesting insight into the 
latest developments of anthropology and the allied dis- 
ciplines. A bird’s-eye view is obtained of the various fields 
now being tilled, crops watered, and buildings erected in the 
vast and still unchartered fields of anthropology. Here we 
have technologists like Dr. Dudley Buxton and Professor 
Balfour industriously classifying their skulls and museum 
specimens ; archaeologists like Professor Dawkins, Professor 
Rose and Mr. Crawford shedding light on the dark corridors 
of history ; two members of the Geological Survey of Toronto 
discussing the pre-historic races of Canada and, not so con- 
vincingly, the totem-poles of the North-West coast ; Captain 
Rattray and Professor Westermann adding to their already 
authoritative studies of African races. The group of essays 
by German anthropologists, especially that on the growth 
of law by Dr. Adam, shows the old and intimate relation 
between German and English scientific thought. From the 
average reader’s point of view, the essays certainly vary in 
value; the archaeological essays, however competent, but 
treating of the past, seem of little importance to those by 
social anthropologists dealing with social and legal institutions. 
The close-knit, objective study of kinship in the Tale peoples 
of the Gold Coast by Dr. Fortes (probably the essay most 
valuable to science in the book), the clear exposition of 
bond friendship in Tikopia by Dr. Firth, of Nuer daily life 
by Mr. Evans-Pritchard, the stimulating essay on snobbery 
by Professor Hocart—such work provides material for the 
solution of the most vital and menacing problems of civilisa- 
tion, the clash of cultures and race survival. The essay by 
Professor Hooton on the relation of physical to cultural 
anthropology brilliantly sums up the merits and difficulties 
of the different fields of research, and emphasises the need 
of friendship, if not marriage, between the two branches of 
the science. 


WILD LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By H. A. Bryden ; 

This book (Harrap, 15s.) is not without interest to the 
general reader, although written primarily for the naturalist 
and traveller. There are some graphic accounts of big-game 
hunting in South Africa, a hartebeest hunt, wildfowl shooting, 
and the stalking of klipspringer and other antelope. Mr. 
Bryden, author of previous books of such incident and 
description, has not only been a hunter, but is a reliable field- 
naturalist ; and gives from his own and other well-known 
explorers’ experience detailed information on species of 
zebra, giraffe, flamingo, bustard—in fact, most of the wild 
beasts and birds of the country. He belongs to a race of 
sportsman-naturalist now dying out. He has affection for the 
animals he sometimes kills, comparable to Izaak Walton’s for 
his famous frog. He talks of ** the high spirits and ecstasy ” 
of early hunters and their splendid shots, yet he deeply regrets 
the “mild, good-tempered” blesbok’s almost extinction 
by Dutch farmers’ wanton butchery ; and though he records 
with awe the 136 lions slain by Mr. Harold Hill, he would 
obviously approve of King Albert’s reserve for wild beasts 
in the Belgian Congo. Unlike the modern zoologist, Mr. 
Bryden has anthropomorphic tendencies: he deeply pities 
the saiga antelope for its grotesque appearance, due to a 
nose which “utterly disfigures its unfortunate owner ” ; 
and he speaks of the ants who ** indulge themselves in a brief 
winged existence.” This attitude has charm ; and his range of 
anecdote and observation is wide. Among other interesting 
pieces of knowledge are his description of the “ tortured 
innocents,” i.e., young klipspringers, whom Bechuanaland 
natives carry about and pinch for their squealing cries to 
produce rain; his chapter on Masarwa Bushmen and “ their 
ladies ’” ; and his account of the truth and beauty of George 
Stubbs’ painting of a zebra belonging to George III's father. 


THE POWER TO LOVE 
By Edwin W. Hirsch 

The English language is notoriously deficient in some 
respects, and the title of this book (John Lane, 12s. 6d.) 
is a striking example. It conveys a very vague impression, 
as one might easily think the work was a religious handbook 
on the beauty of charity. If one looked more closely, however, 
and saw it was a volume in Dr. Norman Haire’s “ Library of 
Sexology and Psychology,” one would at once realise the 
euphemism of the title. As a matter of fact, the whole work 
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consists of detailed advice to men on the physical gj 
marriage. Dr. Hirsch is a practising surgeon and w 
of Chicago, and a University lecturer of standing, so thy 
authority can scarcely be questioned. He comes to 
conclusion from long experience of case-histories that 
reason why so many marriages come to shipwreck is thy 
physical difficulties. He also comes to the more impg 
conclusion that these difficulties are rarely organic but pe 
always caused by psychological worry, inhibition, or , 
adjustment. Here he seems to have laid hold of a t 
which surprisingly enough the majority of people do not gy 
to have grasped, judging from the thousand of requests 
surgical aid he has received. But though his analysis 
sexual fears and inhibitions is convincing enough, Dr. A 
does not provide a very satisfactory answer to one of the ¢j 
problems of civilised life. He gives a very careful accoun 
how these psychological hindrances should be vanqui 
by happy husbands and wives in all sorts of carefree g 
and pastimes, but how the neurotic man of today can’ 
made to carry out the doctor's instructions with the tig 
abandon and primitive enjoyment is a problem not eagj 
solved. There is a little too much gusto in his advice; { 
ordinary individual is more likely to find annoyance 
profit from his method of approach. Frankness is always desi 
able, but gusto is never very attractive in scientists dealing yij 
the more delicate and sensitive aspects of human behaviow, 


ROLLING STONEMASON 
By Fred Bower 
Mr. Fred Bower was born in America in 1871, of Engl 
parents. His father was a stonemason and a socialist, an 
the author followed in his footsteps. The family moved 
Liverpool, and there he spent his early days learning to a@ 
stone and to propound trade-unionism. Being of a roviy 
disposition he took to the road as a journeyman mas, 
travelling the length and breadth of England many timg 
with spells in America and Canada. After his “ conversion’ 
to socialism, he devoted more and more time to political wor, 
organising strikes and speaking at street corners. He knev— 
all the great leaders of those days, and was election agent fx 
Jim Larkin in the 1906 elections. But his restlessness seens 
to have prevented him adopting politics as a career, and noy 
he lives in a hut he has built for himself in Cheshire—stils 
journeyman mason. His autobiography, Rolling Stonemasm 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), written in his spare time, and ‘* discovered’ 
by Mr. John Brophy, is a genuine piece of natural writing 
It is too sentimental to rank with the masterpieces of Private 
Frank Richards, but Mr. Bower has a definite flair for tellinga 
story, and the varied life he has led makes this a thoroughly 
enjoyable book. 


THE GREAT WHITE GODS 
By Eduard Stucken 

This book (Jarrolds, 8s. 6d.) calls itself ‘“* An Epic of th 
Spanish Invasion of Mexico.” Certainly the material of epi 
is present in one of the most amazing and dramatic storie 
of history: the magnificent empire of Montezuma with its 
fabulous capital of gold, gardens and cruel religiow 
rites, conquered by a dashing Spaniard with a small bani 
of adventurers. There is the proud subtle Montezuma, 
his sister, the Mexican Cassandra ; Olmedo, the Franciscan 
friar ; Dona Marina, the beautiful Yucatan slave who acted a 
interpreter, adviser and lover to Cortes ; and both Spaniards 
and Mexicans take part in every sort of incident of love, 
revenge, massacre and sacrifice. All these elements ar 
found in Prescott, but Herr Stucken has not been content 
with the slow-moving, broad narrative of the America 
historian. From the mass of contemporary accounts and 
historical documents, he has made a novel on the scale beloved 
by Teutonic writers. Full of vivid descriptive passages and 
written with a strong feeling for colour and dramatic situation, 
the book shows very little sense of proportion and selection. 
Incident and character are piled on top of each other; neither 
Cortés nor Montezuma is made the central figure on which 
events can pivot ; and with this lack of focus, the multitudinows 
threads of the story are cut off abruptly with the fall o 
Mexico City, leaving a sense of confusion hardly characteristi¢ 
of the epic. The author has drawn a detailed picture of the 
moral and artistic civilisation of the Aztee Empire, and 
it is therefore surprising to find the word “ Barbaric ”’ in 
sub-title. Even a 16th-century Spanish jurist, Zurita, who lived 
in New Spain for some years, was indignant at that epithet for 
the brave and gifted race his countrymen had conquered. 
Herr Stucken’s book has been racily translated into a some- 
what archaic, romantic English which has curious lapses 
into modern idiom: we find on the same page “ princely 
idler ” and “ he was an odd chap.” Incidentally, the spelling 
“Cortez” seems quite unjustified : pronounced in Spanish 
this would of course be “‘ Corteth.” 
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“Where good health and warm hospitality await you 
THE HIGH TATRAS 


aa 
-te The rugged grandeur of the High Tatras appeals 
to all who respond to the grim majesty of 
mighty peaks. Amongst their rocks and crags 
the climber will find fresh thrills, whilst for 
” the tourist there are delightful walks to van- 
tage points giving commanding views over 
some of Euro; e’3 finest scenery. Here on 
the southern slopes of the High Tatras stands 
a chain of luxurious but inexpensive hotels 
situated amongst beautiful woodlands and 
beside lovely mountain lakes. Connected 
by an electric railway they offer to the 
holiday maker an ideal base for exploring 
this romantic region of Czechoslovakia. 
ih Visit the High Tatras this summer, 
' 
=f 


50-66%, -eduction in fares allowed to visitors 
- travelling on the Czechoslovak State Railways. 


Interesting literature on the High Tatras is 
4) obtainable post free from the Czechoslovak 

Travel Bureau (Dept. S.), 21 Regent St., 
London, S.W.1, or principal travel agencies. 











A NEW SERVICE 
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s and By the 6,000 ton Passenger Liner ‘‘ Mekues,”’ carrying 
~~ Ist, Tourist and 3rd Classes. Round cruise and tours in Poland or 
S a 
a tours in Russia (in co-operation with INTOURIST LTD., the official 
ction. service of the Russian Government). 
“3 The *‘ Meknes ”’ is a Passenger Liner and does not carry 
linous cargo. The Round Trip (calls at Copenhagen, Gdynia and Leningrad) 
a makes a pleasant short cruise of ten days. Tours arranged in Poland 
of the and Russia to passengers’ own specifications. 
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YOUR CHANCE TO SEE 
THE WORLD ! 






The Canadian Pacific Independent World Tour 

Service offers you an opportunity to become a 

globe-trotter at reasonable cost; stop - overs 

arranged where desired ; just roam the World at 

your own convenience within the two years’ date 

limit of the ticket. Our World Tours booklet 
will help you to choose your route. 








\ FEW SUGGESTED ROUTES 
- Idea No. 1. From Great 
Britain to Canada, through the 
Rockies to Vancouver, thence 
to Honolulu, Japan, China, 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, 
India, Suez and home via the 
Mediterranean. Fares from 

£171 os. 8d. 

os 


Idea No. 2. To Canada, Hono- a ‘ 






lulu, Fiji, New Zealand and “7 g UNNE 4 
Australia. Thence direct to ~ 
South Africa and home by the ~ ‘ 











Canary Islands. Fares from 


£146 18s. 7d. 


Idea No. 3. To Canada, Japan, 
China and Manila. Thence to 
New Guinea and Australia, 
Homeward via Ceylon, India 
and the Suez. Fares from 
£202 10s. 8d. 


Idea No. 4. To Canada, Hono- 
lulu, Fiji, New Zealand and ff 
Australia—the same as No. 2. * 

From Australia to Ceylon, India ’ 
and the Suez. Fares from 


£159 18s. 7d. 
CO. Minn Further Particulars-Your @,- Agent, or 


Canadian GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, Liverpool, 


( WHItehall 


Southampton, 


E00), 
sistol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast and Dublin. 
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Finance 


Investments 


Tur chief fear that confronts the holder of gilt-edged 
securities at the present time is that of depreciation in 
capital value, a fear which is expressed in the extraor- 
dinary variation in prices and yields apparent between 
those stocks which must be redeemed at some future date, 
and those which merely may be redeemed at some time 
or other. For instance, the War Loan is not redeemable 
before 1952 ; in or after that year it may be redeemed or 
converted by the Government at any time, but the 
Government need never pay it off at all if it does not wish 
to do so, and it will only pay it off if it can borrow the 
necessary money at less than 3} per cent. At its present 
price of 106} the War Loan gives a yield of £3 6s. per 
cent., provided it is never repaid ; if it is repaid in 1952 
it will have given the holder a yield of barely £3 per cent., 
allowing for the loss of capital which will have taken 
place. 

The 5 per cent. Conversion Loan stands at 118} and 
must be repaid by 1964, but the Government cannot 
repay it earlier than 1944. At the current price it yields 
£4 2s. 6d. per cent., but it is fairly safe to assume that the 
Government will be able to repay a stock so expensive in 
the matter of the annual interest at the earliest possible 
date, and the buyer at today’s price will then have lost the 
difference of £18 per cent. over the redemption price of 
100 in a period of less than eight years. If allowance is 
made for this, the vield is reduced to £2 10s, 9d. per cent., 
and even then the return is over-stated because the holder 
will have been muleted in income tax on the full annual 
income, although in his case part of it will have to be set 
aside to make good the loss of capital he will suffer when 
the stock is redeemed. 

Of the same type. but in a different category, is the 2} 
per cent. Funding Loan, issued last December at 96}. 
This stock must be repaid by 1961, but the Government 
may repay it after 1956. Thus the holder is sure of bis 
income for twenty vears, and it may continue for twenty- 
five years, and he is sure of receiving '€100 in respect of 
stock which today costs him less than £95 in not less than 
twenty years and no more than twenty-five years. But 
in return for these advantages the stock commands a 
correspondingly high price and only yields an annual 
income of £2 13s. per cent. on its cost, or of £2 16s. per 
cent. if the holder takes into account the profit he will 
make on redemption in 1961. 


* DATED ’ 


Comparison of the War Loan and of other stocks 
similarly carrying only “ optional’? redemption dates, 
such as the 3} per cent. Conversion Loan, which may 
be repaid in or after 1961, but need never be repaid 
at all, with stocks like the 24 and 3 per cent. Funding 
Loans or the 2} or 3 per cent. Conversion Loans, all 
of which carry dates by which they must be repaid, 
shows how much less income the buyer must be prepared 
to accept in return for the obligation upon the Govern- 
ment to repay them at some time or other, as compared 
with those where there is no obligation to repay. 

Stocks which are definitely redeemable some time 
or other give protection against ultimate depreciation 
of capital; those which are only optionally redeemable 
provide no such safeguard. At the same time, the 
jirst kind, while carrying a date when they must be 
repaid, are usually redeemable earlier at the option 
of the borrower, so that in the event of a period of low 
money rates and cheap capital at any time after the 
first date, up to the time when repayment must take 
place, the holder of the stock is liable to have his invest- 
ment repaid just at the time when reinvestment con- 
ditions will be least favourable to himself. 

This is the situation in which many investors have 
found themselves in the course of the last three or four 
years. Conversion operations have left their capital 
intect, it is true, but their income hes 


Low YIELDS ON STOCKS. 


been drastically 


and Money 


cut down, making it clear to them that an invest “at 





policy requires to be framed more with regard to fuga 2s 
income than in the light of mere capital value’ ‘. ’ 
security. oar 
. aes 
OprioNALLY REDEEMABLE Stocks, Se 
Investment in a stock which carries a fairly ¢ eo 
optional redemption date is obviously unwise, ae 
el ee 


if the rate of interest, which the stock gives after maki 


allowance for such repayment, compares — favoypiiimrennis CO 
with other stocks. For instance, Local Loans ‘si ra 
vields £3 1s. 10d. per cent. at its present price of 

and as it is under par it cannot be redeemed at ah SEVERA 
to the holder as regards capital value. But it can\ ie 
redeemed at any time on one month’s notice, and ial 
conditions, even for a short time only, were such’s fi ™ — 


enable the Treasury to replace the ‘stock by an ig 
at, say. 24 per cent., this would mean that all ste 
of equal security would be standing on that basis, 
that the profit on repayment would be worth less th 
nothing to the holder since he could only reinvest } 


money to give a lower income. 


On the other hand, if investment securities in ge 
are going to decline within the next five or ten 
because capital will command a higher price as tii 
revives, then the holder of those stocks which carry & 
ite repayment dates more than ten or fifteen years abgg 
may still see those stocks standing at a substantial th 
count below present prices, and below final redemptin 

values, because other stocks will have depreciated andth 
vields on the redeemable stocks will then compare w 
favourably with those on the stocks not definitely repel: 
able. For if the latter are standing below par value, tl 
possibility of optional redemption will no longer be take 
into account as it will not be a profitable operation forth 
borrower. 

But the holder of the low interest bearing stocks, lif 
Funding 24 per cents., and Funding 3 per cents., will hip 
tied himself to the acceptance of the low rates of incl 
(less than 8 per cent.) now given by those stocks uni 
such time as they have to be repaid, that is, for twenty: 
five and thirty-three years respectively, while the 
holder of War Loan will continue to enjoy his £8 6s. pe 
Cent. 


TH 


SECURING SAFETY OF INCOME. 

What, then, is the best course for the investor whoe 
chief requirement is safety of income at the best rate 
obtainable ?. Obviously under present conditions th 
stocks which may be redeemed are being held downa 
price by that very fact, and, provided the redemptign 
date is not too near, they ensure an income at a high 

rate than can be obtained otherwise on equal security, 
for a definite period at least, and possibly for even longer. 
if it does not suit the Treasury to exercise the option a 
repayment at the earliest possible moment. 
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Such a stock as Consol 4 per cents., for instance, may 
look expensive at about ’'116, but it cannot be repaid 
before February Ist, 1957, at the earliest, so that it give ‘ 
the buyer very nearly 3$ per cent., for the next ten yeats. 
and if the War Loan is down to par by then, or at any 
time before then, the holder will have the opportunity o 
continuing his 34 per cent. income, or even of increasing 





it, since in the meantime his stock may still be standing é 
well above par value even though 3} per cent. stocks have F |, 
receded to par. th 
Investors who already hold 4 per cent. Consols, or even t 
stocks like Conversion 5 per cents., which show them 4 
very nice profit over original cost, frequently ask whether 
they should not sell now and reinvest the money rather 
than wait for redemption when their stocks will be re paid p 
at par and the present premium be lost. The very ¢it 
cumstances which have brought about that gain in capital 1 





(Continued on page 78.) 
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==.Country house life.... 
IN A LUXURY FLAT 30 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 


Town meets country at Finchley Court to provide you with your ideal home. Finchley 
Court is set in a beautiful old-world garden of four acres, with tennis courts, putting 
green and croquet lawn for residents’ use, and surrounded by magnificent country. 
In the flats themselves, such urban luxuries await you as parquet floors, fully fitted 
kitchens and tiled bathrooms. Here is life at its easiest and healthy best. Come and 
sze Finchley Court for yourselves. 


From two to three bedrooms, reception room, kitchen, bathroom. 















£95 £100, £105 ad §6£6125 
TENNIS. COURTS CROQUET LAWN (only 2 left) PER ANNUM INCLUSIVE. (only 2 left) 
NS “si FUTTING GREEN FISHPOOL 
: 7 SURROUNDED BY WOODLANDS 
ce of 9 MAGNIFICENT VIEWS Fl NCH LEY Cou RT 
SE | SPERAL KINDS OF DECORATIONS BALLARDS LANE, FINCHLEY, N Telephone: Finchley 0536 
t can | NEARLY 400ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ’ ’ 3. elephone: Finchley 0536. 
and | pagal acetals linac EDGWARE COURT is a similar property at EDGWARE. | DHB 











CONVALESCENCE is IMPOSSIBLE for many an 
East End invalid child unless he or she can “ get 
right away.” 


A HOLIDAY is 
IMPOSSIBLE out 
of the limited 
resources of 


cha 
and the 


HOLIDAY IN | Two impossibilities 
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> take T 


for thy 


the parents. 


We plan to give 
800 ailing ittle 


Cruise tours from London back to : 
ones a fortnight in 

































cS, like London from £22 inclusive for three ‘ 
ha weeks—£17 for two weeks. ari Holiday Home 
not this summer and 
be: 4th THEATRE FESTIVAL : seek your financial 
— Tour leaves on August 25. Three weeks from sATISFACTION i lease give it 
eC the £27 incl. Moscow and Leningrad; attendances = aid. Please give it. 
s. Pet at Festival and full sightseeing. 

Details from any leading Trevel Agency, or Intourist Ltd., Address the Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 

Bush House, London, #.C, 2, 
inate The 
hos ESCORTED ; F-) Ss nn 
Tate OVERLAND GRAND TOURS 
the IN CO-OPERATION WITH MISSION 
min THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. f A 
sti BERLIN-RIGA-LENINGRAD-MOSCOW-WARSAW. CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
igher Leaving Londen, July 25 and Aug. 22. COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1. 
rity, 16 days for 40 Gns. inclusive. ,” the monthly magazine ALF. SARAH and 
free on «pplication. Fuil the LITTLE °UN 

hger. , tin les and pictures of East will be grateful 
n of End Life. for your response. 














| FOURTH ; | 
“|| THEATRE FESTIVAL ||| SOUTH AMERICA 
an | LENINGRAD MOSCOW | ROYAL MAIL 












Aa SEPTEMBER Ist—10th, 1936. | AND 
ling A special visit to Leningrad and Moscow for the Festival is PACIFIC LINES 
ave being arranged by the W.T.A. in conjunction with Intourist, for cies ; ae 
. members of the Repertory Theatres and friends interested in | REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
the theatre. This tour will leave London on August 25th, and SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
ven will be led by Mr. Ronald Gurner, M.C., M.A., Vice-President of TOURS TO PORTUGAL F MADEIRA 
- the Croydon Repertory Theatre. TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
her SPECIAL 24-DAY TOUR ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
her CONDUCTED £9°9 INCLUSIVE ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
aid THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
sit: Details of this splendid holiday opportunity can be obtained from: AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.U | 
tal The W.T.A. Ltd., Holiday and Travel Organisers, Baan wine wees rience 
122 Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. pr nee ee Say ie aa tae ila 

















"Phone: Vic. 7430 (8 lines). 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 76.) 


value, however, make its realisation unprofitable from the 
income point of view. 


AvoipInc CapirauL Loss. 


When the original buyer of Conversion 5 per cents. took 
up his stock he was content, it is true, to look for his 
regular 5 per cent. income at least until 1944, the earliest 
date when he could be repaid, and nothing has occurred 
to alter that. Any change will give him a lower income 
than he could have obtained when he made his original 
investment, and if income is his chief consideration, he 
may be content to ignore this uncovenanted gain in capital 
value in the hope that when the time comes that he must 
perforce give up his 5 per cent. income, he will be able to 
reinvest on better terms than he can do today. 

At the same time, owing to the definite prospective loss 
of £18 5s. on every nominal £100 of Conversion 5 per 
cents. by 1944, it is possible for the holder to make an 
exchange which will translate this prospective loss into an 
actual gain on terms which may appeal to some holders, 
for with the money represented by a sale of Conversion 
5 per cents., the holder can buy £126 10s. nominal of 
24 per cent. Funding Loan. The annual income from this 
will be £3 2s. 3d. instead of £5 as at present, but when the 
24 per cent. Funding Loan comes to be repaid, his original 
capital of £100 will have increased to £126 10s. 

A. W. Wricut. 


Financial Notes 
Fresu MArRKEtT DISTURBANCES. 


Apart from the nearer approach of the holiday season, it is 
not difficult to find good reasons for the continued inactivity 
of the Stock Markets. The new uncertainties created by the 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital, 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TRYST 


0, 


BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 3% per cent. to 4 
per cent. Price of Units, 7th July, 21s. 6d. 


TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES’ LIMITED, 
29 CORNHILL +: LONDON : E.C.3. TEL.: MANSION HOUSE 5467 


For full particulars apply to Managing Director for Trust of Bank & 
Insurance Shares Handbook. 
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Danzig situation have probably been the most serious ig, 
ment to general business, and the City’s approval of the Cow 
ment’s measures to prepare quickly for possible emerger, 
has hardly tempered the unfavourable impression create 
the latest steps to assure food supplies in case of need, 

gilt-edged market has had its own difficulties in the pasty, 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s forecast of a Buj 
deficit for the current financial year, and the doubt created} 
the New Zealand Premier as to the intentions of the Domi, 
regarding interest on its oversea debt. It is, howe, 
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seldom that one or two points of interest are not preset} eo me 
the Stock Exchange at any given time. One of these has hail of the P 
supplied recently by the newer South African mines, wii with al 
have attracted some speculative activity. The improvemsim values ° 
in the price and the statistical position of rubber has ; A contf 

shares, 


attracted a little more business to the rubber share marky 
propose 


* * + * compan 
trading 
Hovis RESERVE Po.icy. parable 


pectus fc 
















With the addition of £30,000 from the record profits 
the past year, the reserve fund of Hovis, Limited, was broy Conti 
up to £450,000, and Mr. A. H. Dence, the chairman, sta} govern 
in his address at last week’s annual meeting that it js 8% make 2 
ambition of the directors to add to the fund until it js gf fact th 
any rate equal to the issued capital and debenture iggy du"™8 
Total issued capital is £544,780, and debentures total £60, B are & ¢ 
so that at the present rate of progress it will not take r - 
to fulfil this project. Meanwhile, shareholders are receiyj eee 
the excellent return of 20 per cent. per annum, a rate whidf) puring 
has been maintained since 1932. Mr. Dence, in his addrgf® roads | 
to shareholders, attributed the popularity of Hovis duriyf speed 
upwards of 38 years, and the company’s consequent finanejj 


success, to the policy of maintaining plant and mills in A ft 
thoroughly up-to-date condition, and to the expert a safety 
scientific advice which is constantly sought to maintain thE ~— 
efficiency of the products. : pa 
c anh 

* re ‘ * H that | 

> ment 

ExectricaL INpusTRIES Trust. “— 


Possibilities of continued expansion of the electric indy from 
tries have evidently created a wide public demand for thf ment 
brochure issued by Electrical Industries Trust. The Treg ‘fie 
was originally formed at the end of March, but the secojg "4" 











edition of the book setting out its attractions made iif - 
appearance some weeks ago, The Trust, which is managify a 
by Allied Investors Fixed Trusts, Ltd., incorporates thf) 
principle of flexibility, a relatively new feature in the fixe 

trust movement. Permitted investments of the Thus 
comprise the stocks and shares of forty-one companies, ah 

the ‘Trust is designed to enable investors, for sums of £50 auf 
upwards, to obtain an interest in a wide range of securities in 

the electrical field. Any part of its funds, however, may kf doe 


invested in Trustee Securities, the selection and variation dF to 5 
investments being in the sole control of the managers. Ful yj} 
particulars of the companies whose shares may be purchasd § f 
by the Trust are set out with other details in the brochur, & = 


which may be obtained from the registered office, 165 Moorgate, FV 
E.C. 2. 








* * * * 





NEED FOR ROAD EXTENSIONS. 


The first annual meeting of the Amalgamated Roadstow f 
Corporation, Limited, was notable for the interesting view 
of the chairman on the Government’s road policy. Speakiy ~~ 
from thirty-five years’ experience as a car driver, Mr. G.I}. — 
Nalder attributed the increase in road mortality to a> 
congestion, which he believes to be avoidable. Mr. Naldet 7 
stated that the traflic-carrying capacity of a road is the produt F 
of the area of the road and the average speed of the cars using B 
it, and went on to show that by reducing the speed of cat, F 
the authorities had inerely reduced the carrying capacity of the F 
roads, thereby adding to the congestion caused by the “growth 4 
in the number of cars. His only remedy for this state o 
affairs, with its contribution of casualties, is an increase it P 
the total area of the roads by constructing additional roads 
and widening existing ones. As a further contribution to 
road safety, the Amalgamated Roadstone chairman suggested 
an improvement in road surfacing, and he suggested the & 
granite chips which the company produces as the basis of the f 
most durable non-skid materials in England. The company, 
which is paying a dividend of 5 per cent. for its first working 
period, has not yet experienced any increase in business from 
the five-year road ‘plan, but current business shows some 
improvement, arid the directors anticipate no difficulty in 
supplying whatever quantity of granite may be required when 
the five-year plan matures. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ine 
AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE CORPORATION 
GOVERNMENT’S ROADS POLICY 


rst Annual General Meeting of the Amalgamated Roadstone 
Corporation, Limited, was held on J uly Ist in London. 

Mr. G. F. Nalder (the Chairman) said that the total of the fixed 
assets Was £298,047, being the cost of the quarries which the company 
owned and operated. Including the fixed assets of the subsidiary 
companies, the total was £474,548. The goodwill stood at a nominal 
ggure of £7,751 ; the current assets were just over £100,000, and the 
total liabilities just over £73,000. In accordance with the terms 
of the prospectus, capital redemption policies had been taken out 
with a leading insurance company in order to extingvish the capital 
yalues of the leases, &c., in due course. 

After paying the proposed dividend of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares, the balance of undistributed profit was £6,507, which they 

roposed to carry forward. The trading profit of the whole of the 
companies was £50,550, and, after certain adjustments, the net 
trading profit for the 11 months under review was £37,337, com- 

arable with the annual profit shown in the last year of the pros- 
pectus of £37,516, which the directors considered satisfactory. 
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Profits f, MorrTAaLity ON THE Roaps. 
4s brow Continuing, he said: Future prospects are largely affected by the 
lan, stati Government’s policy in regard to the roads as to which I wish to 
t it is 4B" make a few observations. The country is deeply conscious of the 
til it is fe fact that the mortality on the roads, which has been steadily rising 
ture jg during the last seven or eight years, has now reached figures which 
Al £60,quge are 2 disgrace to our civilisation. I have been driving motor-cars 
take | on the roads of England continuously for 35 years, during which 
Oy riod I have driven about three-quarters of a million miles, and 
PeCelvin consequently I claim to speak with some experience of the matter. 
ate whi During the last seven or eight years, although the mortality on the 
1S addr’ roads has risen so disastrously, I have not noticed that the average 
"is Curia speed of cars has apparently increased. 
E financij VALUE OF GRANITE. 
nills in; A further factor which has a great bearing upon the question of 
Pert aye safety is the quality of road surfacing, because this profoundly 
ntain th affects the distance within which a motor-car can be stopped. This 
> company produces the basis of the most durable non-skid materials 
* in England—namely, granite chippings—and there can be no doubt 
© that both from the points of view of safety and economy Govern- 
ment pressure should be brought to bear upon local authorities to 
' use granite in place of the many inferior materials still widely used. 
oul ' This company has so far not experienced any increase of business 
IC indy from the five-year plan, but current business shows some improve- 
| for th ment, and when the five-year plan matures, we anticipate no 
he Try dificulty in supplying whatever quantities of granite may be 
e secon Mee required. I will end by paying a tribute, on behglf of the directors 
nade iy and shareholders, to the loyalty and devotion of the whole of the 
nanage ; staff and workpeople in the company’s interests. 
ites thie The report was unanimously adopted. 
he fixed 
suf AG . O O 
suf A GUINEA’S WORTH OF 
£50 and Ss 
rites af UNSHINE 
may lk does not mean much to you, but it means EVERYTHING 
. - topoor children who would never see green fields and growing 
a | wild flowers but for your charity. One Guinea will provide 
oda ° fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor London child. 
orga, F 6h WILL YOU SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 


FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm (Room 5), 17 Buckingham St., Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 ? 





A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP 
makes Kiddies GROW 


A cup of Allenburys Diet is the ideal 
| bed-time beverage for children. It 
sJ/, Prepares the way for tranquil sleep and 
i|' is a real FOOD which builds up the 
body, facilitating healthy growth. 
Allenburys Diet contains extra Vitamin 
D to ensure the formation ofsound bones 
and teeth. 


ALLENBURYS 


DIET 







OF ALL CHEMISTS 
IN TINS 


t 4J- 3 
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This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 
Sum paid at death, £1,235. 


Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 

Reserve Fun £ 2,475,000 

Currency Reserve aaa pain a pee co £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
SIR AUSTIN HARRIS’S REVIEW 


Tue Sixty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at 8 Moorgate, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (the Chairman), said: The net 
profit of £102,594 shows a very slight decrease of £355 as com- 
pared with last year. I think we did as well as could be expected 
in the difficult cireumstances prevailing. We have already paid 
an interim dividend in sterling at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
free of income tax, and we propose to pay a final dividend at the 
same rate, leaving £113,959 to be carried forward as against 
£115,365 last year. 

The Minister of Finance is able to announce a surplus for the 
year of £281,800, which may be regarded as highly satisfactory, 
in that expenditure at £25,890,000 exceeded appropriations by 
£52,000. On the other hand, revenue at £26,172,000 was £430,000 
more than anticipated. Last July I referred to the repayment of 
£2,135,000 of the 5 per cent. Stock in London and the successful 
conversion of the remaining £8,000,000 to 3 per cent. Stock at 98}. 
In May this year, £4,000,000 of the 6 per cent. Loan due for repay- 
ment on August Ist was offered: for conversion to 3 per cent. 
Stock at 98}, and although this was not fully subscribed, the result 
was not entirely unsatisfactory in view of the general conditions 

‘in the London market and the trend of events in New Zealand, 
‘which have aroused a not unnatural hesitation on the part of 
investors. I am in a position, on the-direct authority of the New 
Zealand Government, to reaffirm quite definitely that there is not, 
and never has been, any intention on“their part to interfere in 
any way with the service and terms of the loans domiciled in 
England. 

Our experience during the past year under the governing con- 
ditions has not been unsatisfactory, and without being unduly 
optimistic, I may say that on all sides there has been a substantial 
increase in internal business, accompanied by a healthy improve- 

‘ment in the Dominion’s overseas trade. The wool season just 
‘closed has been an excellent one; meat prices have been main- 
tained at a remunerative level, whilst dairy produce prices also 
showed a satisfactory measure of recovery, and there has been 
an expansion of banks’ advances, which is another healthy sign. 

With the present definite signs of trade improvement we might 
normally expect a reasonably good year, but our ability to make 
profits may well be affected by the extent to which the Govern- 
ment proposals encroach upon banking business. 








The report was adopted. 
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| Please SUPPORT 
| THESE HOSPITALS 
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' For CONSUMPTION 
PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 





For MATERNITY 


CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL 


CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 





| °) eee. a ee? Ge’ A 
THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


Maintenance cost in 1925 was £16,150; 
in 1935 the maintenance cost was £21,727. 


BETTER TREATMENTS MEAN GREATER EXPENSE 


Last year out-patients made 38,600 attendances and 76 beds were in 
daily occupation, including 25 cots for children. 

Gifts will be most gratefully acknowledged if addressed to the Earl of 
Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W.1, 





For SEAMEN 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 


PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s Mospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident. 
596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 
ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS 


All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
* Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 


£99,000. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
cf. Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








ROYALTY. 


(Gerrard 7331.) 
Evenings at 8.30. 


Matinees Wed. & Thurs. at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents 
NICHOLAS HANNEN, ATHENE SEYLER in 


WINTER SUNSHINE 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) Admission: 8/6—1/6 
EVENINGS, 8.30. MATINEES THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 


A BRIDE FOR THE UNICORN 


A New Play by DENIS JOHNSTON, 


first post on Tuesday. 


surcharged on delivery.] 


“The Spectator” Crossword No.1 
By Zrno 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first ep, 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes shy 
be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later y 
No envelopes will be opened before NOI 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The ny, 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes ccn'gin; 
solutions must bear a@ three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 





































































































1. Regarding treaties as these 
careless obligations will 
result in these ! 

8. Designed to soften the most 
hard-hearted musician. 

10. This k nd of ear is not got 


in the garden but the 
ring ! 

14. “’Tis the last rose of 
summer, 


. . . blooming alone.” 

15. It is convenient that this is 
always more than a 
hooked nose ! 

16. This matter “illustrates” 
an illustration. 

19. The insinuating part of a 
blade ? 

20. Raise anger in. 

21. Attractive vowels ? 

22. Member of the order in- 
cluding lizards. 

23. This person is always a 
well-bred man. 

24. I can name ten (anag.). 

26. Poetic vehicle. 

27. “A... wife makes a... 
husband.” 

29. rev. “* A word spoken in... 
season, how good it is!” 
31. This animal causes worry ! 
32. Set of steps never climbed 
in stockings ! 


DOWN 


1. This street won't get you 
anywhere. 
2. Scene of bloodshed. 


1 |2 [3 4 |5 6 |7 [8-]} 

10 11 12 [13 is 
14 15 

16 | 17 18 | 
19 20 21 
22 | 23 

24 25 
26 27 28 29 P) 
31 32 

ACROSS 


. A reliable train-official j 


this. 


. This attire takes its nan 


from its colour. 


3, My first is unchecked in 3 


my second in 9. 


tet amiable over a troubled 


3 

4 

5. Tribal ore (anag.). 
6 

7 

need, 

8. 


. “ Charlotte, having seen hi f- 


body, 


Borne before her on 4 


shutter, 
Like a well-conducted 


Went on cutting bread ani 


butter.” 
9. May it benefit you. 


2. Wild. 


with the tongue ? 
. Sharp pain. 


. Putting into circulation, 


. Country where they drink 


. To get the rag with the rel 


around it turned ove 
needs care. 

25. Hint. 

28. What comes out of a hole! 


30. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 
Sandhurst Rectory, Camberley. 


197 is Mrs. 


It’s found Underground, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 197 





Majendie, 














JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS 
47 


OXFORD ST., 


LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 360! 





Telephone : 


ALL IMPORTANT 
BOOKS OF THE DAY, 
AND GOOD BOOKS ON 
EVERY SUBJECT, CAN 

BE CHOSEN AT 
LEISURE AT BUMPUS 











Author of “The Moon in the Yellow River.” 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES 
ngs per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPI TALS ocenpying the equivalent to a 
line charged ax 4 line, Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announeent nts exceed 9 lines. , Series discounts * 
94% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 7 2° for 26: and 10% 
for o2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


to ensure v 
PERSONAL 
oT I CLPhoTeS " cee — - 
YLOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, partieu- 
. larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 


Two Shilti 











— 





whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. | 


Kindly mail or rail to the REv. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, EB. 1 
SAMPLE of Lingiords lodized Liver Salts, and 
A descriptive book, sent free. Apply, LINGFoRD & 
Sov. Ltp., Dept. 8., Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 
EAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE, 








Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 Is, Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period, 

Write now for FREE prospectus $.C.A. 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 
Cute politicians can't define 
The status of Dominions, 
But of TOM LONG tebacco’s place 
There can’t be two.opinions. 

TONSMOKERS Defence League. Doing good work ! 
N Ask for 1935 report. —Hon. Sec., 50 South Grove, Sale. 

YPECIALIST’S (Budapest Univ.) report on effective 
S treatment for diabetics.—Write, DIABETYLIN Co., 
Kingston-on-Thames, 


APPOINTMENTS, &e.. VACANT AND 
WANTED 
TNIVERSITY OF ABER 























LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a Lecturer in the Mathematics 
Department. 

The salary proposed is £400, 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office 
are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
to the University on or before July 17th, 1936. ' 

The Conditions of Appointment and Form of Applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 

H BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 

The University, Aberdeen. 

ee OF 








BIRMIAGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF GREEK. 

The Council of the University invites applications 
for the Chair of Greek, vacant by the resignation of 
Professor E. R. Dodds on his appointment as Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University ot Oxford. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be acccm- 
panied by copies of not more than three testimonials. 
together with references or other credentials, st.ouid be 
forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him not later than 
the 30th September, 1936, 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on the Ist January, 1937. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University, C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 

3 July, 1936. 





Birmingham, 3. 
INIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The University Court gives notice of a vacancy in 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy, the new appointment 
to take effect as from October Ist, 1936. 

Information regarding the Chair may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University Court, 
The University, Glasgow, W.2. 

J. S. MUIRHEAD, 


June, 1936. Secretary of the University Court. 








MEETINGS 


NDUSTRY AND THE .WORKER. 
Professor John Hilton, Mr. J. Spedan Lewis, Mr, 
Theodore €, Taylor, Mr. Lewis C. Ord, Dr. J. A. Bowie, 
Mr. Graham Cunningham and Mr. C. H. Foyle are among 
those who will take part in the Annual Summer Con- 
ference of the INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP 
ASSOCTATION at GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
during the week-end July 24th to 27th. Conference fee 
from Friday dinner to Monday breakfast £2 5s. Syllabus 
and full partic’s from SECRETARY, 23 Abingdon St., S.W.1. 
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a Far-sighted planning ' 
} has made SAN SEBASTIAN one of the 
world’s most famous hotiday re- 4 
3 sorts. Bracing Biscay air sweeps Q 
Fi sun-kissed sands laved by the cool 
waters of the South Atlantic; set 4 
| in a frame of towering mountain ‘ 
5 scenery. Fast, modern transport 
puts the whole of the rugged * 
| Basque Coast within your reach. 1 
a Write for general informa- =-| 
tion and literature to the 
| CENTRO DE ATRACCION & 
TURISMO, SAN SEBASTIAN 
| (SPAIN), and for inclusive 
Tours, Fares, Hotels, etc., 
fi to your nearest tourist 
agent. London office: 
B= -205/206 High Holborn, 
W.C.1. Phone: Hol- 


born 7091. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


‘ € HOOLS 

S belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAEN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 

BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 180: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York ~ 145: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150: 12-19- £180) 

GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 165: 9-18 £110 
The Mount School, York ; 106 : 13-19 : £153 

CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 

SCHOOLS 








Friends’ School, Great Avton, Yorks. 150: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, : 

Essex ‘ i ne -- 3190: 10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) es ne ee 28: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School. Winscombe, Somerset 150: 10-18: £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. =P 90; 7-17: £32 


“MODERN” 
SCILOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 150: 


CO-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING 
10-17: 

Apply to ScHoor, or to SECRETARY. Friends Education 
Council, Friends House, Euston Road, London. N.W.1 


¢31 





“ COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


"3 EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes, 





Six successes out of seven entries, 
).—DAVLES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 

Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 
JO get GREY TRAENING COLLEGE, 
4 SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of the University of London. Teacher's 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge for the 
Diplomas and Teacher's Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaehing in Seeond- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved 
for the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of the University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, €c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, MLA. 


September, 19: 
ark, W. 11. 


HE 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL,  SEASCALE. 





THE JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
for 1936 will be held on July 14th, 15th, 16th. 

Three scholarships are offered, one £75, two £60 per 
annum. Candidates must be under 12 years on 
October Ist, 1936. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY. 

D* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 

Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for beard, tuition and books. 
HEAD-MISTRESS : 

Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, MLA. 

YIRLS unable to go abroad this autumn can continue 

W «6their studies and at the same time learn household 
arts and management, home nursing. child welfare and 
other elements of citizenship in a beautiful Georgian house 
with delightful grounds, where there are unusual oppor- 
tunities for golf, tennis, riding and swimming. Students 
received only on personal recommendation.— PRINCIPAL, 
Alde House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 
Et individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 pa. 
PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, G.P.D.S.T. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, ‘University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. Six Scholarships of £15 a year will be 
awarded at each Boarding House.—For prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





DOLGELLEY, 











Public Schoot on 














BOYS’ SCHQOLS AND COLLEGES 





'NAVH EE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 


in educational problems of boys from 15 to 1%. 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 
Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
CHANING-PEARCE, M.A... Oxon 


SHCCESSES. 
Apply Director, M. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


*CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4." Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 














“Tused to suffer dreadfully 
from colds, but have not 
had one for four years, 


entirely due to using a 


Vapex. I advise all my 
patients and friends to 


” 
throat, 


B.S., Burnham-on-Sea. 


VAPEX 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


Follow this good example 
and keep free from colds 
summer and winter. 
Vapex handy — ready for 
immediately you feel 
a cold developing. 
the vapour. Vapex destroys 
the germs 
and soon 
incipient cold is gone. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 











Keep 


Breathe 


and dition, imparts 


the 


in nose 


A. 











ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 


glossiness and long delays thin- 

ning and baldness. 

make the hair sticky. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 

Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6. 


ROWLAND & SONS, 
22 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C.1. 


to it a_ lovely 


It does not 





LTD. 
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DUAL SCHOOLS 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





CKWORTH SCHOOL. 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779.) 


Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 11 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 


completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 


Domestic Science Rooms, Art School, Spacious Playing 
Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars, apply 
The Be RSAR, _Ackworth School, near Pontefract, _ Yorks. 








COLLEGES 
a. Or LONDON, 
COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 
SUMMER SCHOOT, 
August Sth-September 4th, 1936, 
Director : GEOFFREY Wrsp, M.A. 


Fa T OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
Re RENCE TO COLLECTIONS AND WORKS 
OF ART IN ENGLAND. 

Lectures, illustrated by Jantern slides, will be given 
at the Institute, one of the finest Adam Houses extant. 
A special feature will be the numerous visits to Museums. 
Galleries, Private Collections, and architectural monu- 
ments, organised in conjunction with the lectures. 
A number of excurisons to places of interest are also 
planned.—Prospectus from THE SECRETARY, Summer 


School, 20 Portman Square, London, W. 1. 


WITH SPECTAL 


. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BE ¥ ‘ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss ST 4 Rs D : Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 


are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 8 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








UNIVERSITIES 


CHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
(Founded in Manche ster i7 86.) 





M* 


SENIOR THEOLOG Ic AL STUDENTSHIPS. 

The Governing Body of Manchester College proposes 
to elect One or Two Theological Research Students if 
suitable Candidates present themselves. 

The Studentships will be of the annual value of £300. 
They will be tenable for two years but may be renewed 
for a third year at the discretion of the College. 

Candidates must be graduates of an approved Uni- 
Versity, and must provide evidence : 

(a) of their academical qualifications, and 

(6) of their ability to undertake original research in 

Theology. 

The Studentships are open to men or women of any 
fect, creed, race, or colour. 

Applications to be sent to the PRINCIPAL, Manchester 
College, Oxford, from whom copies of the Prospectus of 
the College may be obtained. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


N’ ANCY MCFARLANE—from 44 Elderton Road, 
Z Westcliff, to THE STUDY, 96 Marine Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. NOTICE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 
Typ writing 1s. per 1,000 words. 


Fa POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musica! comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
— PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury AV. » W.C.2 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second iacome in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3 

















N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
SHORTBREAD for those who like it thin. 
Sugared segments, in tins. 3s. by inland post. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 





=—= 

RESTFUL HOLIDAY, 

HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 

Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEvon. 
Established 1878. 





Beautiful grounds. Good centre for sports. 
popular for families on leave. 
TURKISH AND Evectric Ligut Barus, 
Write for Tilustrated Tariff. 
yee AVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, SWip 
—Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. 


Tong 





—Vict. 3347, 








ARANDOR 
STA 


The World's 
Most Delightful 
Cruising Liner 


GLORIOUS 


AUTUMN 
CRUISE 


SEPT. 5 for 23 DAYS 
Tunisia, Rhodes, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Phillipeville and Lisbon 

from 40 GNS. 


* 

SEPT. 29 for 31 DAYS 
Balearic Islands, Nice and Monte Carlo, 
Athens, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, Constanti- 
nople, Cyprus, Syria, Holy Land, Cairo, 
Algeria and Lisbon 

from 


* 
CCT. 31 for 21 DAYS 


Madeira, Las Palmas, Dakar, Sierra Leone, 
Teneriffe, Casablanca 
from 35 GNS. 
* 
Arandora Star passengers always return 
full of praise for the beauty and romance 
of these wonderful cruises. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. | 
Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
fanchester, and Agencies. 


a: ca 





"i 
will 


54 GNS. 








CINEMAS 


.* ADEM Y Col N 2M A 
l Oxford Street. Ger. 2981, 








Czec hoslov akia’s Robin Hood. 
ANOSIK’ 


and Pauls ‘oad ly in “* EPISODE " (A). 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDFD 


N? SUMMER HOLIDAY for Mary, unless someone 
p sends a guinea. This means for her a fortnight’s 
joy. There are thousands of poor or crippled children 
like her. Please send a gift, large or small, to THE 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and KRS.U., 32 John Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


HOUSES 

















AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 

OR TO LET 
AYWARDS HEATH.—JInspect the charming Sun- 
3 trap Houses in a woodland setting at Sunnywood 
Drive, 40 mins. from Town. Det. Liv. rm. 23 ft. wide, 
3 or 4 Beds., Bath, Garage. Prices from£975. Freehold. 
— let, or apply Dron & WRIGHT, 17 Coleman Street, 
Ji 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


for properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 








W. ANTED TO PURCHASE 
Ray i WAT! the HIGHEST 


CASH WAITING.—1 give 











J PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. - GASTON, ‘76 Strand, W W.c. 2. (Tem. 3048). 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


I ONEGAL 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 


Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, 


Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS ” UNTON COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 473 
Crookesmoor, Shetfield. ‘Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 
YALE OF TALLORED MACCLESFIELD SILK 
DRESSES.—Models to measure during sale from 
21s.; with short sleeves from 23s. 6d. Specimen dress 
sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEODIAN, 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 











S.P.6, 








HOTELS AND ee HOUSES 


LAKEI 

B EAUTIFUL BU TTERMER 
All footpaths reopened. 

VICLGRIA GOLF HOTEL. Nine-hole course, hot 





-WOKCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
radiators. A.A, RAG 
LUSH, Manager. 


| RKROLTEWICH SPA 
BATHS HOTEL. 
Suites 24 new rooms with 
Illd, Guide from R. 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melviip 
‘Crescent. Tgms.: ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 
N ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's  Greates 
i¥il Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 } 
rooms, grounds i0 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in bnglish Country, 











“Ask for Di — List (3d. “post free) of 180 INNS ang 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSO( TATION, 

D 


Pr. R. A. A., Lr., 
STREET, W. 1 


YURKEY, 
S quarters, 


LY 
St. GEORGE'S Houser, 193 REGENT 





FRU ST INNS tor excellent country 
ituated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘ S,”’ stating requirements, to “ SurRgy 
TRU rvust,”” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 
W TARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George's Sq., 8.W., 
Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly ; with 
dinner Gs. 6d. . to 2gns. w ‘kly y 














night or ! Vie. rs 7280, 

















~ RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLRE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—-ALLAN WAT i R AN D SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROY ie “CRESCEN 7; 
BRIGHTON Chottingsosn ) —TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). tee =" TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROC HAN 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE baw HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—-CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—-ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Prmmrosk VAtcry, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
a STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE poh emt TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH I Perths). -LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—-RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, 8 .W. 
—DE VERE, Ke ——. Ww. 
—THACKERAY, Russell St.. W.C.1, 
—UNITE D SE RV ICkS, 98/102 Cromwell 





Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROY Al, FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 

MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTE 

NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIE W. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOGHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWicK BAY & LINKS, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA C€ — E. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPH 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP «& CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_ HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horeu, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 

SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS 

STROUD (nr.), oe A ee —BEAR INN. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CAS 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstelgnton)—HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

ae ee COURT PRIVATE. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 











(Tels. 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel.: 938) 


oc 


water, electric light, Swiss balconies. Fairy Dell bathing 
pool, woodland walks. 


TWYFORD (Berks.)—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK. 
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